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EXPLA NATION. 


Some of our friends speak of the commence- 
ment of a new volume of the Farmer with the Ju- | 
ly No, as though we hid changed the time of 
commencing the year from January to July. But 
ve distinctly announced that we made no change 
of that sort. The regular volume begins with 
January and ends with December, as heretofore. 
For the acco nmodation of new subscribers on/y, 
we commenced another volume with the Jnly No., 


toend. with the June No. next year, and with this 
our old subscribers have nothing to do. The rea- 
son of this, as we stated, was that our edition of 
sirplus numbers, large as it was, was entirely ex- 
hausted, so unexpectedly great had been the in- 
crease of our subscribers, and those who subscribe 
generally desire to commence with the volume. 


i 
| 





BERRIEN CO. IN THE FIELD. 


Sr. Josern, July 9 


Mr. Isham: 
Dear Sir—The Executive Com- 


mittee of Beirien County Agricultural Society, 
have instructed me to respectfully request you to 
deliver an address at their first Annual Fair, to be 
held on the 19thof September next. It is hoped 
that it will not be incompatible with your business 
o attend their first meeting. 
Respectfully your ob’t serv’t, 
B. CG. HOYT, President. 

| To Warren Isnam, Esq. 

Rerty.—It will give us great pleasure to com- 
ly with the above request. Numerous and press- 
Hing as bur engagements are, we have not enough 
‘upon our hands to keep us out of mischief. Should 
the Fair be held at Niles, as we suppose it will, 

is will doubtless attract large numbers from Cass 


WARREN ISHAM, EDITOR. 





0, and also from Indiana. We trust the intelli- 
penvand-enterprising farmers of that evunty, will | 
make an effort to get up something bandsome.— 
‘Nere is mo. county. in Jhe State, where those who | 

now hew to do such things, are more numerous, |0 
' have a better spirit, than are tobe found in the | 
‘ anty of Re srrie: _— ee 


' af 
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THE WAY—NO. 63. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


NOTES bY 


After dozing and nodding away the entire 
night, we found ourself at New Buffalo, on lake 
Michigan. There is nothing worthy of note 
here, the town being located upon a sand drift, 
and the buildings few and ordinary. We con- 
clude, however, that it is a land of ducks, as we 
overheard the remark, that if they were as plenty 
as they were there, five miles off, the people 
would be crazy after them, but being so abundan: 
right about them,they did not even take the pains 
to shoct them.—* That’s human natur.” Direct 
ly in front of the town, but a few rads distant 
and in full view, is a tremendous slough, or 
quagmire, covered with coarse grass, flags, 
and wild rice. We suppose this to be the home. 
“sweet home,” of the ducks and frogs. The 
remark was also made,that ducks which fed upos 
wild rice were much more delicious, of far better 
flavor, than those which were not thus highly fa 
vored. And as for the frogs, they appeared per 
fectly contented and happy. 

We had here the pleasure of meeting a sub- 
scriber to the Farmer, Henry Chamberlin Esq., a 
member of the legislature a year ago last winter, 
and hada very pleasant talk with him about the 
essentials of good farming. He is located five or 
six miles east of this place. 

From this point we made our way by stage 
through the thick woods to Laporte, county seat 
of Laporte Co., la,twelve miles distant. Fors 
bout half the way, the land is low, level, and 
heavily timbered. It would make excellent gra 
zing land, and if well drained, would be adapted 
to most kinds of grain. The latter half of the 
road, the jaud is higher,drier, and on the opening 

order. 

Tir Prairies-—At Laporte, a flourishing vit- 
I some twelve hu..dred inhabitants, we 


ge of 
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prairies of northern Indiana, called Door Prairie. 
And now, reader, come along with us, and we 
will show you some of these beauty-spots upon 
the face of creation. Proceeding westward eight 
or nine miles, we pass from the verge of the 
beautiful prairie spoken of above, and set foot 
upon the low grounds of the Kankakee, a tribu- | 
tary of the Illinois, after traversing which for the 
space of five or six miles, another extensive prai- 
rie breaks upon the vision; it is “Morgan Prai- 
rie,” upon which Valparaiso, a village of consid- 
erable importance, the county seat of Porter 
county, islocated. ‘This county is bounded un 
the north upon the southern extremity of lake 
Michigan. Pursuing our way a little south-wes- 
terly, we leave Morgan Prairie, and soon enter 
another, whose very name—when we come to 
mention it—will inspire you with the most 
ecstatic emotions, and cause the most enchanting 
images of the sublime and the beautiful to come 
thronging upon your imagination—it is “Hog 
Prairie.’ And still farther westward is ‘Horse 
Prairie,” which extends to the very western verge 
of the State of Indiana. And all these, extensive 
and beautiful as they are, are but insignificant 
spots, when you have passed them and begin to 
look out upon the magnificent prairies of Illinois, 
which now spread themselves out beneath the 
eye, and stretch themselves away, as far as the 
ye can reach, toward the setting of the sun. 
Returning back to Laporte, and passing east- 
ward, we leave Stillwell’s Prairie to the right, and 
come first to Rolling Prairie—so called from its 
gently undulating surface—and then to Terraco- 
pia, Portage, and Harris’ Prairies, the three last 
beirg in St. Josephs Co, Ia. Still farther east- 
ward, in Elkhart county, is Perry, Two Mile, 
Pretty Plain, and Baldwin Prairies ; and east- 
ward still, in Lagrange Co., is Mongoquenong, 
Brush, English, and Pretty Prairies; and in 
Steuben county, which comes next, and is bound- 
ed east upon Ohio, is Willow Prairie. These 
constitute the northern tier of counties of the 
State of Indiana,and the prairies east of Laporte, lie 
in the northern part of their respective counties; 
some of them reaching up their arms, and oth- 
ere of them their bodies into the State of Michi- 





gan. All these prairies, extending across the en- 
tire northern portion of the State of Indiana | 


, 
from Illinois to Ohio, separated by intervals of| 
oak openings, ar? rich and productive to a high | 
degree, and were covered with most luxuriant | 


crops of wheai, corn, oats, barley, timothy me 
clover. 

Harvesting Machines—Upon all these prairie; 
are harvesting machines, generally “McCormick, 
reaper.” Upon Terracopia alone, which is eight 
or nine miles long, and four or five miles wide 
and very fertile, are twenty of these reapers — 
They are drawn by four horses, and attended b; 
seven or eight men. John Reynolds Esq., who. 
with his brother, owns a farm upon ths priiric, 
and upon the adjoining timbere! land, embracing 
twenty-two hundred acres, said to us that he had 
harveSted forty-five acres in two days, (22! 
acres per day,) and that he averaged generall; 
about 15 acres per day. The cost per acre is 
about 80 cents, and that of harvesting with the 
cradle, about $1.18, the difference being abou: 
three shillings per acre. And then it is estimated 
that this machine will pick up the crinkled grain 
enough cleaner than the cradle,to make a furthe: 
difference of fifty cents per acre, which, added ty 


the other, will about pay the entire expense o 
harvesting. The cost of this machine is abou 


$140. Itcan only be operated, of course, wher: 
the ground is free from stumps and other ob. 
structions. 


Traveling Threshing and Cleaning Machin: 
—They have in general use upon this prairie, 3 
traveling concern, which threshes, cleans, ani 
bags the grain, the bundles being pitched upon i 
as it is driven about the field. They say it op: 
rates to their entire satisfaction, and threshes an: 
cleans from a hundred to two hundred bushe!s 
perday. We learned that it had been in use up- 
on Prairie Ronde, and abandoned—the straw be- 
ing so heavy as to clog the machine, and pre- 
vent its being used to advantage. But no such 
complaint was made against it at Terracopia—a'! 
seemed to like it. It is drawn by four horses 
and attended by four or five men. 

The above two machines perform the labor 0! 
the Mammoth Harvester of Hiram Moore, in oper 
ation upon Prairie Ronde. The expense of op- 
erating the two seems to be somewhat more than 
that of the one, and the only advantage the for- 


mer have over the latter, is, that by their us 
harvesting may be commenced earlier in the se: 
son. 

A veteran of 1812—Upon Terracopia prair’ 
we met with a noble-hearted, whole-souled Ken 
tuckian, by the naine of Smith, who was captai! 
of acempany in a Kentucky regiment whic! 
formed a part of Hull’s army at Detroit. Hi 


fought 27 battles during the war, mostly with the 
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Indians in the interior of Michigan. At the time 
of Hull’s surrender, the Kentucky regiment, em- 
bracing 1600 men, was stationed at Frenchtown 
upon the Raisin. They had heard of the treach- 
ery of Hull, and awaited with calm defiance an 
order from him to surrender to the British. In 
due time appeared a detachment of the British 
army, under the command of Col. Smith, who 
rode up and demanded a surrender. They told 


He spoke of several other battles and skirmish- 
es they had with the Indians in this neighbor- 
hood. BattleCreek was not so called then,but de- 
rived its name from these bloody scenes. Far, 
far away was i: from the habitations of the waite 
man. 

His agricuitural zeal--Capt.Smith,who has “beat- 
en his sword into a plow-share,and his spear into a 
pruning-hook,’’is as true as steel to the great cause 
of agricultural reform, and enters with enthusi- 
asm into the improvements of the age. He said 





him they were Kentuckians, and should not sur- 


he had been ridiculed and laughed at for it, but 
he had lived to see his revilers humbling them- 


render to any man’s order, but should fight, and | ; . , 

: ; 4p pr. Selves before him, and adopting the very im- 
whip too. He said he offered to wrestle with his provements which had called forth their derision, 
British namesake, and let the result settle the) \ hon they saw how greatly they had given him 
question as to which of the two armies should the advantage over them. | 
surrender, and the Col. almost agreed to it, but; "eeding grain to sheep.—He advanced an idea 
ne backed off the course, and after being pretty ,™ reference to feeding grain to sheep, which was 


; : _entirely new to us, and which is worthy of being 
thoroughly quizzed, returned to his army about a’ inquired into. He says that it makes the wool 


mile distant, and encamped for the night. But | gummy, that wool will be gummy in proportion 
before daylight the Kentuckians were upon them, | to the amount of grain fed to them. And for this 
and they fled in consternation in every direction. | reason sheep, he said, should never be turned in- 
Col. Smith mounted his horse and fled through jto a stubble field. Roots, he added were thejbest 


. F - ,. | food for sheep, in addition to hay, as they had no 
the woods, with an Indian fast hold of his horse’s | such effect ome the wool, but oa healthy and 


tail, to. which he clung with unyielding grasp for | nourishing, and made heavy fleeces. If any 
two miles, notwithstanding the horse was put to grain were given, it should be a very few oats. 

the top of his speed, under whip and spur, nor! . Curing hay—Capt.S. is in the habit of putting 
sould the Col. disengage him until his horse leap- | 


his hay into the barn or stack green, and curing 
: ‘it with sa't. Half a bushel of salt to a ton of 
ed a large log, when, forced to let go his hold, | hay, he said, would keep it perfectly sweet and 
he exclaimed “ugh!” and that was the last he | nice. But it must not be cut till after the dew is 
saw of him. Col. Smith was afterwards taken | off in the morning, and must be gathered in be- 


y } ‘alls in 2 4 ; ’ 1Ira ax 
prisoner at the battle of the Thames. He pet. | foro i alls ” Phy fresh ond Thus “—. hay 
tled in Kentucky, where he lives to this day. | would keep green, fresh and sweet, and was far 

In the region of Battle Creek, this regiment) More nourishing than hay dried in the sun—cattle 
numbering, as we said, 1600 men, had an en-| were exceedingly fond of it, and would eat it all 
>? : ‘ | pee 275 ee (om ’ 
gagement with the Indians, which he represent: | Up clean. We suppose that hay thus cured does 
ed as terrible enough. An army of three thou- | 20 differ materially in quality, from hay cured in 
; . ey J C 1 = 4 x “ +4 2) p, vy yy a "fa 
sand Pottawattamies approached within a mile or | the cock, as we hay if pbs 5 page except, 
two of them, just before the sun went down, and | perhaps, that the addition of salt may make it a 
made a halt, apparently for the night. (‘apt. little more palatable. The same greenness, fresh- 
Smith said that in this emergency he proposed | 9¢ss; sweetness, fragrance, and nourishing prop- 
to Col. Pogue, their commander, a stratagem, | erties, are preserved in both OPO 33. 
with a view to out-wit the Indians, knowing that | His boys—He said that, in bringing up his 
they intendad to take them by surprise in the | boys, he had endeavored to observe a proper me- 
the night. Accordingly, the Kentuckians lit up| dium between too much strictness on the one 
their fires as speedily as possible, did their cook- hand, and too much indulgence on the other, 
ing, took a hasty meal, spread their tents, and ar- granting them holiday liberties, furnishing them 
ranged everything about the cam) in such a man- | with spending money, d&e., and they had always 
ner as to make the imprission upon the Indians ; been good and obedient children. Since this Cal- 
that they were all asleep, when they retired to a| ifornia fever has been raging, he said one of his 
rising ground a little distance off, and waited the | boys, his oldest, we think, who is of age, caught 
epproach of the Indians, And sure enough, , the infection, and nothing would do but he must 
before morning they approached, and. made a go to California, and he must be off at once with 
most furious attack upon the camp,amid the yells | a company who were going upon capital furnish- 
f victory. At this instant, the Keatuckiansswho!ed by others, who were to have a share, one- 
had a full view of their operations, came down halt, we think, f the avails, and a!l was hurry 
ipon them with awful carnage. Seven hundred and bustle with him, to prepare to yo. . He took 
Indians were left dead upon the ground, and the occasion to sv down and reason with him upon 
rest fled like deer through the fores: the subject—s of the privations, hardships 


ea 
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and dangers to be encountered, &c., and espe-|. 


cially brought before his mind the ternptation he 
would be under to become dishonest. Now, said 
he, suppose you should be successful, and should 
gather a large amount of yold, would you hot 
think it hard to give up one-half of it to those 
who furnished you the smal! amount required to 
get you there?and would you not thus be under a 
strong temptation to swerve from your integrity, 
the loss of which no amount of gold could com- 
pensate? The young man was deeply impressed, 
paused, reflected, and gave up the enterprise. 

His wedded life—He spoke of his domestic 
enjoyments, of his wife, of her quiet disposition, 
and her industrious and frugal habits; and said 
if he had looked the world over, he could not 
have been better suited. And now, said he, af- 
ter having lived together to the very verge of old 
age, we can say, and say withtruth, that we have 
never had the first wrangie; and added with em- 
phasis, what du you think of that? Think of it, 
thought we, in silence, that isa curious question 
indeed. It implies—but let that pass. The 
Capt. went on with his discourse, entering some- 
what deeply into the philosophy of wedded life. 
You see, said he, that we have taken care not to 
encroach upon each other’s rights. That matter 
was lully understood from the beginning. She 
was to be sovereign within doors, and 1 without— 
her dominion extending no farther than the hen- 
coop, and mine no farther than the swill-tub; 
there was no disputed territory between the two 
to become the theatre of war. And if ever the 
flow of good feeling seemed to be interri pted in 
either, he continued, the other retired in silence, 
taking care not to utter a syllable, nor to return, 
until the ruffled spirit should have time to com- 
pose itself, and settle down again into its accus- 
tumed calmness and serenity, Happy family! 
kings and queens may envy your lot ! 

He appeared two be well acquainted with Gen. 
Cass, and said that he always liked “Lewis,” and 
should call and have a vhat with him about old 
times when he came to Detrvit, if he should be 
so lucky as to catch him at home. 

But we must bid adieu to Capt. Sm'th and In- 
diana, leaving multitudes of things unsaid, which, 
had we time and space, would come in for their 
share of uttention. We will barely add, that 
crops of every description, embracing wheat,corn, 
oats, &e., throughout northern Indiana, have sel- 
dem, if ever, been better than they are the pres- 
ent year. 





far We notice an article going the rounds, 
copied from, and credited to, the Dollar Newspa- 
per, with all due formality, which appeared ori- 
ginally in the Michigan Farmer, and to whose 
credit it should have been vet. These Mammoth 
Weeklies are in the habit of stealing their agri- 
cultural column, or half column, and putting it in 
as origmal, the better to make their trash go down 
the iniellec ual throats of the people. 





NOTES BY THE WAY.—No. 69. 





BY THE EDITOR. 





The northern tier of counties in Indiana, and 
the southern tier in western Michivan, are not 
very unlike to each other, sv that, in passing from 
one to the other, no very marked difference is ob- 
served, there being in both the same alternations 
of prairie, oj ening, marsh, and timbered lands, 
except, perhaps, that in the former the prairies 
are a litle more predominant. No more beauti- 
ful or productive country need be cove e | or de- 
sired than the continuous chain of prairies, 
connected by narrow belts of openings, which ex- 
tends a distance of sixty or seventy miles, from 
Valparaiso, in Porter county, through Laporte and 
St, Josephs counties, Ia., and reaching intoBerri- 
en, Cass, and St. Josephs counties, Michigan; and 
we doubt whether anything superior to it for ag- 
ricultural purposes can be found upon the Amer- 
ican continent, regarding it in all points of view. 
And by no means the least desirable spot in this 
delightful tract of country, is the Indian Reserve, 
now covered with fine farms, which extends east- 
ward and northward, to the St. Josephs river at 
Niles, and of which we have made mention on a 
former occasion. 

At Niles we met with our friend Rowland 
Clirk, who, though he does not profess w be 
much of a farmer, being a mason by profession, 
has, nevertheless, much better ideas of farming 
than many who make much higher pretensions. 
He has eighty acres of land, a mile frm the vil- 
lage, on which he has made a guod beginning. 
From tirce acres of ground he took ove year 
fifieen tons of ha/, at two crops, being tive tous 
tothe acre. Itis bottom land. [le contemplates 
commencing a garden for vegetables, shrubbery, 
&c., for market, there being none in the vicinity 
of Niles. A horticultural fact or two, gathered 
here, will be found in another place. 

About three quarters of a mile down the riv- 
er, from Niles, lives another Mechanic, L H. Mer- 
rick, who also understands farming far better 
than the great mass of those engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the soil. And he enters into the spir- 
it of the thing with his whole soul. He had just 
retuned from the county seat (Berrien Springs,) 
where the court was in session, and we under- 
stood him to say that he had that day asked not 
less than a hundred persons to constitute them- 
selves members of the county Society—how 
many actualiy did it, he did not say. And he 
said, that upon asking another individual, a promi- 
nent man in the county, who was also commis- 
siove | to procure memberships, how many he had 
obiaiaed, the reply was, that he had asked one 
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mah to subscribe, and he refused, saying, that if! under improvement, located upon a burr oak 
they raised two hundred dollars,the county would | plain, which is evidence enough of its pleasant- 
have to pay as much more, as the law stands, and | ness, richness and fertility. There are 175 acres 
that will increase our taxes, and make them in- of corn upon the farm, at this time, most of waich 
wlerable, or words to that effect, “and | thought | was coming forward tinelv. 

so, t00,” he added. Mr. M. repli-cd that he! Mr.Redfield entered fifteen thousand acres of 
thought that a very short-sighted policy, for in}land when he came to this State. Having se 
the placeof that two hundred dollars, they would | much on his hanas, together with his public busi 
doubtless yet back a thousand the first year, three ness, he has been nevessitated to farm it by 
thousand the second, and ten thousand the third, proxy, and of course he has not realized those re- 
by means of the emulation which woull be a-| sults from his farm which he otherwise would. 
ruused,and the improvements which would thus be, Colony of Blacks—Some ten miles to the 


introduced, This very thing, he added, has been | north of his farm, Mr. Redfield has a colony of. 


worth millions to the state of New York. Mr.M.! blacks, whom he has settled upon a tract of tim- 
has one of the best fuur year old colts we have | bered land, consisting of some seventy families, 
reen anywhere. | He has also quite a number of whice families up 
Beardsley's Prairie.—Twelve miles to the ‘on his land in that neighborhood, and Dr.Cooper 
east of Niles, is Beardsley’s Prairie, which is |Tremarked that the colony of blacks were altogeth- 
three or four miles across, each way, is high, dry, & ahead of them, being far more moral and in- 
and very pleasant, and is covered with fine dustrious in their habits, and prompt in their pay- 
crops of wheat, corn, oats, and grass. There |™ents for their land, which were made as fast as 
are many fine farms upon this prairie, among | they became due. They were tro the State 
which those of the Messrs. Bacon, (Cyrus and of Ohio. 
William,) stand pre-eminent. The former re-| Elkhart, Ia.—Six miles to the south of Mr. 
marked to us, that he drilled his wheat in last Redfield’s, 1s the village of Elkhart, Indiana, lo- 
fall, and he throght it had been advantageous. |cated upon the St. Jusephs river, where the Elk- 
The latter observed, that dry seasons had always hart empties into it. It is a pleasant little village, 
been the most favorable for wheat, and instanced | of a few hundred inhabitants. The great man of 
the years ’38 and ’45. This is undoubtedly true, | the village is a Dr. Beardsley, who came here 
so far as the prairies and all heavy, strong land is! few years ago as a physician in moderate cireum- 
concerned,the effect being to diminish the growth |stances. He is now the proprietor of a flouring 
of straw, and increase the yield of wheat. The, mill with four run of stone,and is building a large 
severe drouth of the present season has added paper mill, which is already enclused and painted, 
thousands of bushels to the wheat crop upon and will probably go into operation in the fall 
such lands. | We found him an agrceable and int«lligent man. 
Value af land.—We do not know the value of| Farm of Heman Redfield, Jr.—Thisis a young 
land here, but there is a farm for sale upon the} man, nephew of the above, and son of Heman 
east side of the prairie, beloriying to the Rev. | Redfield Esq. of Batavia, N.Y. He recenrly sold 
Luther thumphrey, consisting of about one hun-!2 five farm in Paviliun, Geneseee county, N.Y., 
dred acres, and fitiy or sixty improvement upon and purch ised one from his uncle, a mile east of 
the prairie, with about two hundred fruit trees | Accinsville, (which place isa mile or two north of 
in bearing, a good barn, and tolersbly comfort- | his uncle’s, an inconsiderable village, with a grist 
able house, located upon a delightfnl rising | mill, store, &e.) This farm consists of 160 acres 
ground, a grove of twenty acres back of the of choice burr oak land, with about one hundred 
house, which has been twenty years in growing, under improvement, has an orchard of seven 
many of the trees being large enough to make | hundred choice bearing fruit trees upon it, viz: 
four rails at the butt, anda spring of water upon five hundred apple trees, and two hundred of the 
the eastern part of tha farm, all of which is of-|varivus other kinds of fruit, one of the very best: 
fered for two thousand dollars, which would be | orchards, if not the best, in the county. 
twenty dollars per acre. A person desirous of} Mr. R, designs to exhibit upon this farm to the 
purchasing such a farm, could not find a more el-| people of Michigan, a specimen of high culture, 
igible situation. isuch as he has been familiar with in the State of 
Farm of Hon. Geo. Redfield —We have alrea-| New York, and he has already given an earnest 
dy given some account of the farming operations | of what he intends to accomplish, in the war he 
of Mr. Redfield, and we had quite a curiosity to|is making upon grubs and other nuisances. He 
see his farm. We met himat Niles, on his way |has engaged all the chip and stubble manure 
. back to the Convention, but he assured us of a|which lies rotting about the village, and has a- 
cordial reception at his place by Dr. Cooper, who | greed to furnish the tavern-keeper with straw to 
has the charge of affairs in his absence, and so | bed all the horses and cattle he may have occa- 
we found it, verily. |xion to keep, upon condition that he is to have 
His farm, which is four miles east of Beards-|:he manure. He designs to have a thousand 
iey’s Prairie, is indeed a noble one, consisting of | !oads hauled upon a single eighteen acre field, be- 
eight hundred and fifty acres, with six hundred | tweeen this and next spring, to begin with. With 
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A tale of sorrow.—The entire appearance of 
the farm above described, shows that some one 
had selected it, and expended his meaus upon it, 
in years gone by, with a view to make it a sort of 
y earthly paradise, and that bright scenes of earth- 
ly enjoyment played upon his vision. He had 
chosen one of earth’s loveliest spots, had adorned 
it witha variety of fruit trees and shrubbery, 
such as we have seldom seen anywhere. The 
house is located upon a delightful rising ground, 
and before it, and descending from it, is a spacious 
yard, filled with fruit and ornamental trees and 
shrubbery, tastefully arranged, with gravel walks, 
arbors,’ &e. But alas! everything bears the 
mark of desolation now, and tells of crushed 
hopes and broken hearts. And upon inquiry, so 
we found it to be. An excellent man, who was 
highly esteemed, and-had around him an interest- 
ing family, was the joyful possessor of this lovely 
spot, which he had thus taken pains to adorn, in 
the hope'and prospect of long years of domestic 
enjoyment. He had a lovely daughter, the hope 
and joy of his advancing years; but ah! the spoil- 
er came—and O what bitterness, what anguish, 
what despair, were mingled in his cup of sorrow! 
The good man was struck down as by a thunder- 
bolt— reason reeled, and hope expired. Crushed, 
paralized, and broken-hearted, he gave himself 
up to melancholy and inaction; the lovely spot 
but recently the joy and pride of bis heart, lost 
all its charms, business was neglected, bis proper- 
ty melted away, and he finally went off, penniless 
and forlorn, with his fgmily and hid himself in 
the wilds of Illinois, where he still lives, a poor, 
disconselate, broken-hearted man—himself and 
‘amily but the merest wreck of what they were. 

From Ademsville,we proceeded through a fine, 
opening country, to Mottville, a small village up- 
wn the StJosephs, fourteen miles from the for- 
ser, and thence through White Pigeon prairie, 
} some nine miles, to Constantine, leaving the vil- 
lage of White Pigeon one mile to the right.— 
Pigeon is a handsome prairie, and there are ma- 
ny noble farms upon it, which exhibit the marks 
ef industry and thrift—crops fine. 

Constantine-—This is a fine, flourishing and 
pleasant village, of about one thousand inhabit- 
| ants; location sandy and dry, rising as it recedes 
from the river. It is distinguished as the resi- 
dence of the Hon. Joseph R. Williams and Gov. 
Barry. Belonging to the former is a large flour- 
ing mill, with four run of stone, capable of turn- 
ing outover three hundred barrels of flour 
per day, and a newly erected saw mill. There 
:s also upon his premises a large establishment 
for the manufacture of threshing machines, car- 
ried on by Mr. Mitchell, besides one or two stores, 
&c. There ere quite a number of stores and 


Be haps in the. place, and its streets present quite a 


MSINESS REPOCt. lt 3g upon the highest point on 
faseph.i6 whieh steamboats can have ic- 


7 


the “> 


cess, except at a high stage of water, and is, we 
think, about one hundred and sixty miles from 
the mouth of the river. From this place, produce 
is carried down the river to Niles, in keel boats 
and arks, (which are towed back again by the 
steam boats,) at which place it is transferred to 
the Central Railroad cars, to be taken to Detroit. 





OUR STATE FAIR. 


Our State Fair will soon be upon us, and we 
have gratifying evidence that it will be a good 
one. Wherever we have been, much interest is 
manifested in it, and high expectations are enter- 
tained. In some instances, however, the idea has 
been expressed that no comfort could be expect- 
ed, from the greatness of the crowd and the ne- 
cessarily limited extent of accommodations, and 
we have often heard the remark, that multitudes 
would stay away on that account. To those who 
are thus minded, we would say, cume, one and all, 
and bring with you all you can prevail upon to 
come, and our word for it, there will be no lack of 
accommodations. The people of Ann Arbor will 
freely throw open their doors, and many thou- 
sands of you can find quarters with them, and 
then there is a thickly populated community of 
farmers all around Ann Arbor, al] of whom will ex- 
tend to you every accommodation in their power. 
And if this is not enough, the villages of Ypsi- 
lanti and Dexter, are close by, and can accommo- 
date a large number, if necessary. 

Fear not then the lack of accommodations; 
again we say, come on, apd if necessary to make 
room for you, we will sléep beneath the open can- 
opy of heaven, and we know of many others who 
would do the same. Come on then, we reiterate, 
and let us see such a gathering of the sons and 
daughters of the peninsular state, as was never 
seen before, and such a one as befits their high 
character for intelligence, enterprise and progress. 
The address before the Society by the Hon. Jo- 
seph R. Williams, of Constantine, will itself be 
worth a journey from the farthest extremity of 
our State to hear. 

We doubt not that the Secretary and those 
who co-operate with him, will exert themselves 
to the utmost to get things upin a style of con- 
venience befitting the occasion. Already have 
the preliminary arrrangements been entered up- 
on 


We have been shown by the Secretary the 
new diploma, and the design fora medal to be 
awarded as premiums. The diplomais a splen- 
did affair,surpassing we think. in beauty and per- 
fection of design. that of the New York Sorety. 
The medal is also well designed. 





| Remember the time, the 25th. 26th, and 27th 


of September. 
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OUR NOTES BY THE WAY—READ THIS. 


We are well aware from our acquaintance with 
poor, fra:) human nature, that the way we man- 
age in getting up our “ Notes by the Way,” is 
calculated to beget, in many cases, invidious feel- 
ings, in those who are passed by, towards their 
neighbors from whom the facts we communicate, 
are gleaned. To such we would say, once for 
all, that we frequently draw important facts from 
very poor farmers, and who are so, either because 
they think they have not the means to enter upon 
a general system of good farming, or because, 
though very keen to observe isolated facts, they 
have not the habits of order and system necessa- 
ry to make them good farmers, and perhaps not 
the comprehensive calculation. By the aid of the 
facts however, which they discover, others, who 
are far less observing than themselves, but who 
have more system and order, and better calcula- 
tion, may be made good farmers of. We say this 
is often the case, and it not unfrequently happens 
that we are thrown into contact with these per- 
sons rather than yourselves by circumstances, and | 
perhaps the next time we come round, we may 
be thrown into contact with some of the rest of 
you, and you may find yourselves making as large 
a figure in the Farmer as your neighbors, before 
you know it, for we do not suppose that one of 
them ever dreamed that we were going to inflict 
such a thing upon him. Never did we give a 


But let us rise above all feelings of this sort, 
and, with an eye single to the final triumph of the 
greal cause, be willing to press into service any 
and all facts, come from what source they may, 
which may be made subsidiary to the great end 
in view. We have a great work before us, the 
agricultural renovation of the State, and cannot 
afford to come down to indulge in petty person- 
alities—can we? 
leave those things to children—let us be men— 
upward and onward be our motto. 

Another thing—Although the facts we give are 
reliable, and from well authenticated sources, we 
are not responsible for them. We simply relate 
them as they are related to us, and do not endorse 
them at all. That in such a multitude of alleged 
facts as we have given, there should occasionally 


No, no—that will eever do— 


be one which should prove to be without founds 
tion, it is to be expected. Indeed, it would be 
wonderful, if it were not so. But we will venture 
the opinion, that, in the general, they will be 
found, upon experiment, to be as true and genu 
ine, and as beneficial tov, as the general run ot 
facts communicated in the agricultural publica 
tions of the day. 

We have been induced to make these remarks 
from the fact, that amid the almost universal ex 
pression of satisfaction with which our hasty con- 
tributions to the Farmer from abroad, in the shape 
of “ Notes by the Way,” have been received,once: 
in awhile we have heard a discordant voice, in 
reference to some particular fact related, or the 





man to understand that we had any thought of| 
publishing the remarks he dropped in couversa- | 
tion. 

But while we have gleaned a great many im- 
oortant facts from very poor farmers, as we have 
fallen upon them incidentally in our travels, we 
have also given a great number of facts of the 
very greatest importance, resulting from the ex- 
perience of the very best farmers in the State of 
Michigan. Always when we enter a county do 
we make inquiries for the best, most systematic, 
scientific,and successful farmers in the county,and 
to them do we direct our steps, and from them we 
have gathered most of the facts published in our 


‘‘ Notes by the Way.” But even in these cases, | 


the same invidious feelings are liable to be arous- 
ed, for who is there that has not those around 
him, who think they know more about farming 
than he does, or those who, from some pique they 
entertain against him, would be likely not to set a 


remarks of some particular man. 


For the Michigan Farmer 


SAMPLES OF WOOL. 





Piymoutn, July 1, '50. 
Friend Isham: 

I send you two samples of my woo! 
from two bucks of the Bakewell,Lincoln and Lei- 
cester Sheep. The shortest is from a buck that 
weighed 200 lbs. before he commenced his jour- 
ney, and 190 lbs. after he arrived here, and now 
weighs 205 lbs. He sheared 12 lbs. 6 0z., and 4 
ozs. were shorn from him before he commenced 
his journey, so that his fleece weighed I2 lbs. 10 
ozs. The fleece of the other weighed 12 Ibs. — 
This is to correct some of the statemnets which 
have been misunderstood, undoubtedly by some. 
Also a sample of a Cotswold ewe of my flock.* 


, in heed 
* The longest of the above samples, (the first 
named) is 14 inchesin length, and has a gloss a! 
most equal to silk. 





very high estimation upon any remarks of his 
which might appear in print? 





We have also received samples of fine woo’ 
| which would be hard to beat, from Messrs. Gu!, 
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& Stackwesther, Vpsleoti, Butterfield of Uticar! 


Mivomb e+, aud Hon. treo. Redfield, of Adams 
vitle, t lass co 


Porta Mectryan Former 


LBUIER PROV DR. COMSTOCK 


Mr. i.ham: 

‘ Dear Sir—-I read attentively aud 
with great profit and arnusement your invaluable 
paper, and cannot conceive of an excuse which 
apy ready aud thrifty farmer can render tor not 
sustaining it by his subscription. 
buok- 


ite rich and instructive articles need only tu 


hi may be that some imayine that it is too 
ish. 
be read to be appreciated as practical commun 
sense productions—--the every day experience of 
our most enlightened and thiiliy farmers. 1 have 
been particularly struck with its rare and singular 
weefulness in givin 


” 
~ 


y Whoicsome and practical in- 
struction in what is considered the sma!) matters 
pertaining tw farming, while at the same time, tlie 
bigher (but no more scientific) departments of 
rural labor are learnediy discussed. In the June 
June Nuniber of the present Volume Linus 
Cone gives us a wholesome lecture upon “Stump 
Ornaments,’ and says very properly, that stumps 
are hatelu) things, and that no good farmer sho’d 
deepair of extracting them under any cireumstan- 
CO. 

Some subjects are so self-evideut, that it is a 
‘work of supererrogation to “argufy the topics.” 
‘Oor frieud thinks as we do, that stumps and dan- 
dies are nuisanees which ought to be abated. Hy 
recommends his mode of eradicating stumps, and 
Ihave no doubt succeeds pretty well, Lut the 
farmers in this quarter, have recently been put 
jo possession of a cheap and powerful machine 
for pulling grubs and stumpr, easily moved about 
and worked by two men, using but a few feet of 
ehdin, and requiring no team at all. With this 
machine every root is torn out of the ground, and 
consequently there is no sprouting for the boys to 
do the spring after. It was invented by George 
N. Bolles, and is manufactured by Etheridge & 
Co., of this village, and costs some $20 or #25 
all told. 

A machine which accomplishes so perfectly 
all it engages to, and at a price so entirely vithin 
the reach of every farmer, is certainly a desider- 
atum. ‘The one I ailude to is universally appro- 
wed, and will, ere long, I have no donht.he deem 


efias hi disps ¥AIC 3 1m} deament of good farm- 
amr as a plow vw ar ‘ zi . 
Yours, t+ OC, COMSTOCK, 


hfiarshali, duly 2, 2450, 





v 


LETTER FROM GENERAL ORR. 





| 





} 
| Being informed, that General Joseph Orr, of 
Laporte, Indiana, was one of the most extensive, 


scientific, and successful farmers in all that re 
gion, we mailed to him the July number of the 
| Michigan Farmer, andia return, have received 
from him the following gratifying letter. We 
hope the General will allow us to set him down 
jas one of our regular correspondents. 

Laport, July 24th, 1850. 

| Warren Isham, Esq. : 

Sin—l have received through 
‘the Post office at this place (from an unknown 
‘hand) the July No. of the “Michigan Farmer,” 
jand am so well pleased with its contents that I 
j|have concluded to make up aclub of five on my 
| own hook. Should the “Farmer” take as well 
with my neighbors as it has with me,we will add 
ithe other 7 and eallit a club of 12. In the other 
icases, send the July No. of the “new volume.— 
| Good farmers hereabouts sow winter wheat be 
tween the Ist and 20th of September. They call 
ithe best average time about the 10th. Wheat 
‘sown before the September equinox, seldom 
‘fails to get a good start, whereas wheat sown af- 
lier that time, sometimes fails for the want of mois- 
jture and heat to bring it forward, and give it 


is! rength to stand the winter, or with the rust be- 
fore it matures. Early sown wheat—say the 
last of August or the lst of September, is more 
apt to be injured by the fly than later sown, but 
when it escapes that insect, we seldom fail of 
yood crop. Yours, 

JOSEPH ORR. 


From the Michigan Farmer. 
CROPS IN GENESEE COUNTY. 


| 
| 
{ 
| 








GunuxskF, July 18, 1850 
Mr. Isham: 

Dear Sir-—I enclose herewith two 
dollars which you may place to the credit of Wm 
Chamberlain and Sherman Stanley, $1 each for 
the “M. F.” 

We are now in the midst of our haying and 
harvest. Wheat in this vicinity is coming in 
goon; | think better thAn for several years past 
Grass is also good,notwithstanding the fcars which 
were entertained a few weeks ago in consequence 
of the drought. The weather for the last few 
weeks has been most favorable for all crops, and 
has brought them on beyond all expectatiou. It 
has now come off cool, clear and fine, being just 
what is wanted to secure the harvest, and should 
it continue favorable another weck, we shall be 
able to secure our wheat in fine order, and probs 
bly be enabled v6 continue to take and pay. for, 
the“ Michigan Farmer” and other useful mater: 
vals for carrying on our agviculurs! husiness 

Yours, C. WN. BEECHER 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 

LIGHT BREAKING—LETTER FROM A 
MILLER AND FARMER--DEEP PLOW. 
iNG—GOOD. 





Rouuin, 7th mo., 8th, 1850. 
Friend Isham: 
Enlosed please find one dollar, 
for the Michigan Farmer, commencing with this 
month, (No. 1, new series.) I have been almos' 


COTTAGE. 


_ —— 


close observer of all farmiug operations, though T 
have not practiced aceording to my best judg 
ment—we are imitative creaiures, very apt w fol 
low on much like our neighbors. 

But there must be a breaking out of the ranks 
and advancing, or we all grope in the dark te- 
yether. Last spring 1 began to break out a titde; 
have «btained some fine sheep, two of A. L, 
Bingham, at our State fair, and some 40 more, of 
the Spanish breed. | had some land that had 
been what we call hard run, which | wished to 








discouraged io see that our average yields of 
wheat and corn were not more than one-third] 
what they ought to be; but the first No. of the| 
present volume, (7th mo.,) having fallen into my | 
hands, and much of its contents being in accord-| 
ance with my views, | though! now was the time, 
to commence, as there was light breaking forth; | 
and as coals are dead while scattered, but when| 
gathered into a heap create a blaze, so may we, 
although seemingly useless while alone. 

{ have long and much desired that Michigan 
may shine with equal brightness with her siste: 
States that are older, and | believe it is not ou 
soil or climate that puts us behind the best i: 
agriculture. Our flour and wheat might, and 
should, go equal at least with pure Genesee. | 
feel a double interest, or I should not have in-| 
fringed thus much on thy patience. 

lam a miller and a farmer, and have mide cy} 
my mind that [ will no more work at the Aa/ves | 





| ¢ 
| 


vel in clover and umothy— began tu pluw the lat, 
ter part of 5th mo, (May,) with double team, 
from eight to ten inehes deep; harrowed cence 
before cross-plowing; commenced eros plowing 
the first day of 8th mo. (August); harrowed a 


| gain before sowing, and twier after, which was 


ihe tenth of the 9th mo. (Sept) 4 ted nh with 
sheep in the fall very clos » give a betuer 
chance for grass seed in the spring-——a_ practice 
which | very much disapprove, for 1 would rath 
er sow my grass wih, or at the saine time of, the 
wheat, that it might at least be once harrowed,; 
in this way we should avow never lose our grass 
seed. 

The result of the above plowing, &c., was so 
satisfactory that  eould not bat mention it,—the 
land being the most worn of any L had; the 
wheat, all through the dry w eather, never stop- 
ped growing —was noticed by every one that pass- 


ied by, and from the present appearance, will 
yield nearly or quite 530 bushels to the acre, I 


do not mention this as being a vreat crop, but it 


I have long been satisfied that, as a State, if we} Very good for its chance. 


would expend our labor on one-third the numbe: 
of acres that we now go over, we should vet 2° 


[ plant bat litle eorn—-think we had better 


manage ty get from 80 to 125 bushels, according 


many bushels of wheat and corn as we now do} to the season. This vear | plowed deep, afier om 


and of a superior quality. 


county (Lenawee) 20 years, and have been nl 


I have been in this| nuring well; planted four feet by eight 


en tich-- 


es, left three stilks in a hill; expect to get (the 
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remainder of the season favorable,) over one 
hundred bushels to the acre. 

As regands the time of sowing wheat, ] approve 
of getting ali as near ready as we can previous 
to the first of 9th mo.; then, if we are quite sure 
we can get done before the fifteenth, we may wait 
a little longer; if not, commence the first, as I 
have never failed of a good crop but once in 
20 years, when I sowed between the first and fif- 
teenth of 9th mo., and that was on new timber- 
cd land, and was injured with frost when the 
heads were about setting—I forgot the year, but 
remember much of the wheat was killed in 
Wayne county, the same season;—but wheat 
sown after the fifteenth will not be a first rate 
crop raore than once in three. It is more liable 
to rust; ithas less time to root; is more likely to 
heave out by frost; has to. ripen in the hottest 
weather; is more likely to be a smali berry, even 
if it is plump. 

I observe thou art moving about through the 
State some; perhaps thee may find it in thy 
way to pass through Lenawee, in course of time. 

1 remain, 
Thy friend, &c. 
WM. BEAL. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


WHEAT-GROWING...No. IV. 


Mr. Editor: 
In the preceding articles I have en- 


deavored to show the beneficial effects of deep 
plowing and thorough surface draining. But 
there yet remains one of the prominent causes 
of the failure of the wheat crop in this state, to 
be considered, and that is, early sowing. 

The principal objection to early sowing is, that 
the Hessian fly, or insect as it is generally called, 
hassome seasons totally destroyed, or materially 
injured, all early sown wheat. Now, close obser- 
vance and repeated experiments have convinced 
me that, on a good wheat soil, where it has been 
plowed deep and drained thoroughly, or, in oth- 
er words, properly put in, unless the insect 
injures the growth of the plant in the fall, it can 
do no injury to the crop afterwards. Let it be 
understood, that wheat must be sown sufficiently 
early to prevent its being attacked in the spring, 
which. in ordinary seasons, would be before the 
tenth of October. In support of this view of the 
subject, I will give but two of the numerous in- 
stances that might be given, of the beneficial ef- 


fects of the method here recommended: In the 
fall of ’45, I put in two fields, adjoining each oth- 
er, one plowed deep, the other shallow; the soil 
of both fields was the same, and the seed of the 
same variety, and both were sown nearly at the 
same time—about the 16th of September. The 





result was, the wheat on the shallow plowed field 
was almost entirely destroyed by the insect; it 
was hardly worth cutting; while that onthe deep 
plowed field was very heavy; the insecthad done 
it no injury. The exact product of either field 
I do not know, as it was not threshed separately. 
Here, then, it was deep plowing alone saved the 
crop. 

Again, in ’47 the insect had done great injury 
tothe crop; the fall continued dry and warm till 
about the 20th of September. My neighbors all 
finished seeding before I commenced, although 
my ground had Sbcn ready for some time. I be- 

to sow, I think, the 22d of September, and 
nished about the first of October. The result 
was, my neighbors’ wheat was totally destroyed, 
or greatly injured, by the insect, while mine was 
not injured at all, and produced 690 bushels froin 
24 acres. 

My rule has been, when insects are prevalent, 
to not sow during warm, dry weather—to wait 
until the weather is cool, which is generally from 
the 12th to the 20th of September. 

The objections urged against sowing thus late, 
will be that, first, there is danger of fall rains’ 
rendering tenacious soils too wet; and, second, 
that the crop will ripen late, and rust. The first 
objection is removed by my method of plowing 
and keeping the drains open during the fall be- 
fore sowing; and the second, by plowing deep 
and thorough cultivation. Try it, brother farm- 
ers, and see if I am right. 


LINUS CONE. 
INFORMATION ASKED—CROPS, &c. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
Mr. Isham: 

Sir: I wish to make an inquiry 
through the Farmer, in regard to sheep man- 
agement. In this section of our State, very few 
fields are well watered, and many farmers are in 
the habit of keeping their sheep on fallows, or 
short pastures, without water, during the hot 
dry season. It has ever appeared to me that this 
was bad management; will some one enlighten 
me on the subject ? 

A word about our crops: wheat looks promis- 
ing, and, should .it escape the rust, I think will 
come in fine. Some of our farmers who put in 
wheat with once plowing, and that shallow, will 
get perhaps five or eight bushels per acre; while 
those who done it as it should be done, snd drill- 
ed it in, will get from 20 to 30 bushels per acre. 
I think there is no doubt that drilling in wheat is 
the true way. Most corn is quite backward, ow- 
ing to surface planting, and the extreme dry 
weather; in fact, all our spring grain must be a 
slim crop. Yesterday we had quite a heavy rain, 
which was very much needed, and makes every 
thing look refreshed. 

Yours, &e. 
JAS. B. COOPER. 

Adamsville, June 28. 
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Educational Departinent. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 


EVILS INCIDENT TO OUR EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM. 


(Concluded. ) 

We will now examine how far practice agrees 
with precept. It would undoubtedly be unfair 
to expect more than an approximation to the true 
cash value, though I am credibly informed, that 
in the city of Boston the persons on whom de- 
volves the duty of assessors, have, from long and 
conscientious practice, attained perfection so near- 
ly, that the assessed value of real estate is unhes- 
itatingly taken by buyer and seller. It is a fact 
known perhaps by nine-tenths of the inhabitants 
of Wayne county, that the assessed value is far 
below the real value. And from the best of evi- 
dence, I know that the assessment of 1849, in a 
number of instances, did not reach near one-fifth 
of the amount actually realized from the sale of 
the property. I am bound in justice to the as- 
sessors of the township in which the property 
is situated, to state that they did not assess the 


township below its relative value, but the con- 
trary, as five per cent of their valuation was de- 
ducted by the Board of Supervisors, when equal- 
izing the assessments of the county of Wayne. 
How stands the case with respect to other coun- 


ties? Iam told by a gentleman who owns land 
in the counties of Wayne and Oakland, lying side 
by side along the base line, that the assessments 
in Wayne are considerably higher than in Oak- 


land, and he censured, in strong terms, the asses- | 


tue Superintendent of Public Instruction, as the 
third term: then as 

$160 : $113 : : $39,000 : $27,544 75, aggregate 
mill tax for the whole state in 1849. Raise the 
assessments approximately to cash value or 7° 
per cent, and the result is $119,175, which we 
claim for primary schools in the name of law, jus- 
tice, and sound policy. But it may be asked, 
would not this place a surplus of funds in some of 
ithe larger districts?’ The largest district in th: 
| township selected as the basis for our * calcula 
| tions,” containing 128 scholars, the apportion 
| ment for whom from the primary school fund and 
i the increased mil] tax would amount to $144 58, 
| enough at $12 per month to hire a male teacher 
throughout the year; and now that our female 
| teachers are generally exhibiting an all but invin 
| cible repugnance to the “ rough and tumble”’ pro 
cess of “boarding ’round,’’ for such districts 
male teachers are the most eligible. On the oth 
er hand, for the smaller districts, or those where 
non-resident lands abound. where human beings 
are scarce, as in district No. 9, containing 24 
scholars, the apportionment would, from the two 
sources, be $27 94, or four months for a female 
teacher. And here for the present we will con 
clude. C. WARD. 

Greenfield, April 4th, 1850. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


Editor of the Farmer: 


| 


I have before me two 


communications in the Farmer, on the subject ot 
School Libraries, containing views differing from 
those expressed in an article of mine which ap 
| peared in the May No. 


| A free andcandid expression of different view, 


on important subjects connected with human pro- 





cress, is the surest avenue to truth, and to the 


is 


sors of the former county for their high assess-| discovery of the true relation between man and 
ments, as in consequence, that county pays more external things. 

than its relative proportion of the state tax every, It is gratifying to know that a few minds, at 
year. Now assuming that the aggregate estima- | least, ure turned to the consideration of a sub 
ted value of the real estate of this county is not| ject so vastly profound, and so sensitively affect- 
more than one-fourth of its real value, and I firm-| ing the character of following generations of men 
ly believe that there is no exaggeration in the as-| and women. We have hut few engines of im 
sumption, it will follow that the Primary Schools | provement more powerful than a well selected 
are deprived of three-fourths of the one mill tax, library. It stamps a character of intelligence 
to which they are unquestionably entitled. And/ upon society, and gives indejendence of thought 
what is the probable amount thus annually lost to | and action to its members. 

them? I will select one township, and take the/ The statement which | made in regard to the 
amount of its mill tax, viz, $113: which multi- | duties of the Mass. Board of Education, having 
plied by four produces $452, from which deduct} been questioned, | immediately addressed a note 
$25 for library, and there remains $427 instead | of inquiry to Hon. Horace Mann, and have just 
of $88, the amount actually received. | received his reply, which is as follows: 

We will carry on our arithmetic only one step| “The Massachusetts school library was pub- 
more. If the aggregate amount of the mill tax} lished under the auspices of the Board of Educs. 
in the aforesaid township be taken as one term,| tion. The understanding was, that each book 
and $160 amount of apportionment from the! should be examined and approved by each mein- 
Primary Schools Fund as a second term, and, in | ber of the board. As the board was composed 
round numbers, $39,000 apportioned in 1849 by | of gentlemen belonging to different religious de— 
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nominations, and different political parties, it was 

‘thought that this method would disarm prejudice, 
and secure to each parent an immunity from the 
meulcation vf what he might deem erroneous 
views, either in thevlozy or politics. 

“Bat the towns and districts were not obliged 
to buy these works for their libraries. All had 
their option, either to take the series prepared by 
the board, or select other books.” 

It is unnecessary for me to comment upon this 
plain statement. Your correspondent will see 
‘hat his “native state” his been “guilty” of the 
monstrous “dereliction” that he speaks of. Mr. 
Mann does not state whether this selection is 
generally obtained for the libraries; but from the 
known character of the Board for sound wisdom 
ahi judgment, thorough education, and high lit- 
erary and moral standing, and also from ny own 
practical knowledge of the collection, | should 
readily infer that the towns, universally would 
procure the series. 

As your correspondents agree, I will briefly 
reply to their objections, without specific allusion 
to either: 

First—Our inspectors are usually as intelli- 
gent and well-informed as any individuals in the 
townships; an “advisory committee,” then,wou'd 
avail but little in deciding what books should be 
procured, while it would increase expense. 

Second—The duty of appointing a “Board of 
Education,” would probably devolve upon the 
Executive andsenate. They should serve a num- 
ber of years. There would be little danger of 
their becoming corrupt, or transforming into a 
monopoly. The increase of labor, then, which 
this would impose upon one branch of the legis- 
hature, would not be very grievous. 

Third—It is thought that the “course recom- 
mended” would have a tendency to bring our li- 
braries into disrepute. How such an effect could 
follow, | am at a loss to discover. Indeed, the 
more | reflect upon the subject, the better am | 
satisfied that the very reverse is the truth, A 
library selected by men of profound literary at- 
fainments, and strict moral integrity, would com- 
mend itself to all. Even when the present law 
respecting libraries went into practical operation, 
we were calculating their repute according to the 
intellectual and moral cha:acter of our iuspect- 
ors. Furthermore, a selection made and pub- 
lished under the auspices of a Board, could be 
had at cost; whereas we now pay large advances. 
One great disadvantage under which the interior 
and western townships suffer, is the want of an 
extensive assortment to make achoice from. Our 
inland bookstores are on a small scale. 

Fourth—So far as there can be any “ dicta- 
ting” in the matter, [ would prefer that a well 
qualified Roard of Education should do it, rather 
than the Board of Scho | Inspectors, or but one of 
them, as is now generally the case. 

Notwithstanding my efforts to be brief Mr. 
Editor, | have prolonged this article farther than 
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l designed, considering the smallness of the 
space you must necessarily devote to this depart- 
ment. 
I hope others will g ve their views, and, with 
friend Hall, I believe good will result. 
CHAS. BETTS. 
Burr Oak, 1850. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
EXTRACT 
Of an argument delivered ina debate on Com 
mon Schools, in Wayne, Cass Co., Michigan. 





BY JOHN 8. GAGE. 





After speaking of the importance of education, 
‘identified as it is, with the perpetuity of our free- 
institutions, and illustrating the subject by a ref. 
erence to the history of those nations who have 
proved themselves incapable of self-government, 
for want of education among the masses, Mr. G. 


|proceeds to speak of the difficulties which have 
|embarrassed the workings of the free school sys- 


item, and proposes the following plan which he 
'thinks posseses all the advantages of that system, 
| Without its disadvantages. He says: 

| “But I think that there might be a plan adop- 
ited that would be as beneficial as the free schoo! 
‘system, and perhaps more so, and would meet 
with less upposition. If we could adopt a plan 
by which there would be a premium paid to those 
who attend, and at the same time operate as a 
fine on those who do not, and yet be productive 
of no injustice, the result would be decidedly ben 
eficial. 

I think this could be accomplished by passing 
a law that every child who would attend schoo! 
sixty days in a quarter, or at that rate during the 
school term, should have its tuition free. That 
would leave twelve days for lost time, which wo'd 
be amply sufficient, if they were well. And I am 
not sure but it would be as well to add, that time 
lost by sickness ~hould be counted as days of at- 
tendance. Where doubts existed, parents or guar 
dians to be sworn; and that those who did not 
attend that number of days should pay the same 
as now, (or pay their bill without the help of pub 
lic money,) as a wise Legislaiure might think fit 
And I would rather recommend that the present 
sum paid for licence to retail ardent spirits should 
be doubled, and the money be applied towards 
such free tuition: the remainder to be raised on 
the taxable property of the township. ‘The treas- 
ury at all times to have a surplus on hand, so that 
they might pay when called on. 

The advantages of the above plan are that the 
tax-payers would not be obliged to pay unless the 
children attended regularly. The payment of 
those now exonorated would be in proportion to 
property possessed, and not as now in proportion 
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to the childrea. All those who under the present 
system are inclined to withdraw their chi dren 
from schuol whenever there appeared to be a 
prospect of the bill coming high, would be more 
desirous to» send in order to get relieved from 
paying for what they had sent. Those who have 
too much pride to be exonorated, and yet are too 
poor to pay their bill, would, itader this plan,send 
regularly, and it would be no disgrace, for rich 
men would do the same to save the dimes. ‘Those 
who are too penurious to send at all, ander the 
present plan, finding that they would have to 
pay any way, would send to get the worth of their 


money. ach district would be anxious to have | 
a school and regular attendance to get back the | 


money that was raised in it, and if possible, to ob- 
tain a litle from their neighbor districts. And 
thus it would create a strife between the districts. 

The effect on employers would be the same as on 
the districts, each striving to get a little from his 
neighbor. The schools would, in all pr bability, 
be Letter attended throughout the term for the 
sake of making up the proper number of days. 

And those townships where the land is mosly own- 
ed by speculators, and consequently thinly settled, 
would be able to support schools and educate their 
children.” 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
LETTER FROM A YOUNG MAN. 
Wuite Lake, July 16. 

Young men of Michigan—permi’ one of your 
number to break silence on the subject of Agri- 
cultural Education. As it is a subject in which 
we are all interested, it may not be out of place 
for me to devote to it a few lines. Let us cunsid- 
er the duties that are devolving upon us as moral 
and intellectual beings; as the future ralers of our 
country, some of us are destined to act conspicu- 
ous parts in its history. 

Let us then improve every opportunity to cul- 
tivate our minds,and store them with useful knowl- 
edge. In the work-shop we may gain. wisdom, 
and important lessons may be learned while hold- 
ing the plow. And let us get beneficial knowledge, 
knowledge which shall be of some practical use. 
Seek nut the fame of the waprior, for it is stained 
with blood. Seek not the honor of the statesman, 
who obtains his office by willful deception and base 
intrigue. Bt strive to excel in moral and intel- 
lectual worth; follow out firmly your convictions 
of duty, and always be guided by a sense of right. 
Try to take, if out one mite, from the aggregate 
of human misery, and add but the little in your 
power to the sum total of happiness, and you 
have obtained an object worth living for. 

Our fathers are anxiously watching our onward 
steps, a8 we are about to take upon us the respon- 
sibility which they have devolved upon us. Our 
privileges are better than theirs ever were, and 
and let us improve them. The destinies of this 
nation, the welfare of unborn millions depend | 
upon your decision and action. A, 


Department. 





Ladics’ 


Forthe Michigan Farmer. 


“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 





Friend Isham: 


It is not long since I became a 
reader of your valuable paper, but from what lit 
tle acquaintance I have had, I am much pleased 
with it, especially the Ladies Department. | anx- 
iously wait its arrival, and first of all turn to the 
Ladies Department, with which I am much pleas- 
ed, and should be more so, if it had a little more 
of the poetic spice, for I am a great lover of it. I 
send you the following; if it is worthy of a place in 
your columns, insert it-—if not,throw it where you 
throw all other useless papers. 

HOW TO MAKE HOME SWEET, 


Or, the benefit of always wearing a smile. 





That happiness is the chief object of all intelh 
gent beings is self-evident. And secing it is the 
object of all, why are not all happy? Is it im 
possible for us to attain toit? Dues it elude our 
grasp while we in vain pursue it, or do we seek 
itin the wrong way? I judge from what little 
I have seen of the world, that it is attainable by 
all who seek it ina proper way. It is evident to 
me, that from miscalculation, or want of good 
judgment, we frequently become the authors of 
our own misery. 

What makes home happy, or “Sweet Home?’ 
Where does the secret lie, and how sha'! we find 
out? Undoubtedly many understand it, if we 
may judge from appearances. For whenever we 
enter their houses, happiness seems to be an in- 
mate there. Although I may not be in possession 
of the secret, I will venture to guess what it is 
not; and before I get through perhaps I will 
guess what it is. 

We often see a happy pair united in the mat- 
rimonial bands, leaving their parental homes for 
a home of their own —with enough of the good 
things of this world to make them comfortable- 
and with fair prospects of happiness. They now 
become masters of their own habitation, and for 
a while everything gues on pleasantly. By and 
by some accident happens, perhaps through care 
lessness or want of yood judgment, or some such 
thing. Perhaps a very choice or valuable artic! 
is broken by one of them. The other feeling so 


grieved at the loss, exclaims under the impulse of 


the moment, “you careless creature, you will 
break every thing i in the house. 1 wish you had 
broke your neck ;” but not meaning avy such 





| tenance. 


thing, nor realizing what he said. The other one 
having been taught that retaliation is wrong, 
makes no reply,but turns away with a sober coun 
But the words pierce the heart like a 
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dagger, The grieved one lays these words up in 
the memory often thinking to herself, “ my com- 
panion is angry with me when I am not to blame 
—it was au accident—it is too bad, I cannot bear 
it.” But after a while thinking it not best to feel 
so about it, wipes off the tears and says to herself, 
“I will think no more about it,” and goes to her 
work. By and by she sees him returning to the 
house, and it brings afresh to her mind the griev- 
ous words, which cause the tears to rush again to 
her eyes. She straightens her face and endeay- 
ors to suppress the tears that are ready to flow, 
(for she is too proud to let him see her weep 
about it.) He enters the house as usual, but she 
dare not trust herself to speak when he speaks to 
her, for fear the tears will flow again, and so 
straightens her face again to keep them suppress- 
ed. He not being aware how sensitive she is, 
wrongly interprets it, and thinks because she does 
not speak, she is angry. He calls to mind the lit- 
tle accident that had lately occurred, and thinks 
she is certainly angry. And anger being some- 
times contagious, he flies into a passion and says 
some other harsh things, which grieve her still 
more. So you see they are both unhappy froma 
want of proper consideration on the first cause. 
{f he had said pleasantly when the accident hap- 
pened, “I am very sorry indeed you have had the 
misfortune to break the article, for I valued it 
highly--but never mind, accidents will happen, 
only try and be a little more careful.” If he had 
said so, it would have saved all those bad feelings 
and bitter surmises, 

If you wish to make home pleasant, always 
wear a smile, or at least a cheerful countenance. 
What husband, when he returns from his labor, 
wearied and fatigued, to his home, feels that it is 
a “sweet home,” if, on entering his house, he 
finds his better half with a sour face and a scold- 
ing tongue? Many a wife has heen the sole cause 
of her husband’s becoming a miserable vagabond. 
The aim of all is happiness, and if they cannot 
find it at home, they will seek it elsewhere; per- 
haps at the tavern, or gambling table, or some 
other place, taking step after step, till they ruin 
themselves, and leave their families wretched. 

Well, now if you wish to make your husband, 
your home, your family, and every one around 
you happy, always wear a smile. When he re- 
turns from the toils of the day, meet him with a 
pleasant countenance, and be ready to engage in 
some pleasant conversation, and he will soon for- 
get that he was weary, and the hours will pass 
swiftly and sweetly away. 

Then hend in hand through life you'll go, 

Its thorny paths with flowers strow; 

Eaeh other’s interest you should seek — ‘ 

*Twill make your happiness complete, 
SUSAN LESLIE. 

P. S. Mr. Isham, did you mean to include the 
ladies when you gave the privilege of sending all 
communications free of postage ?* SOL. 

* Certainly,the ladies more especially. We hope 
to hear from S.L., ‘every now and then.” —Eb. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
RESPONSE FROM MARY. 


Mr. Isham : 

Dear Sir—If you could only see 
the improvement in our neighborhood since your 
paper has come among us, | am sure it would 
compensate you for all your labor in publishing 
it. We exhibit the effects of your excellent pe. 
riodical both in doors and out. We all begin to 
feel that agriculture is truly a dignified and pleas- 
ant employment. 

Should you deem them worthy of a corper in 
your paper, I should like to express my thanks to 
“Flora” for her advice contained in the June 
No. I acted upon her instructions, trimmed and 
tied up the old rose-bush, cut the pink roots into 
nice, round bunches, and laid out some little beds 
before the door, where I have had some of the 
prettiest flowers I ever saw, and I do not know 
why this should be, because I have seen the same 
flowers before, unless it is that I have ‘taken care’ 
of them. I never was so happy in my life. I tind 
that to combine a love of the useful with the 
beautiful, makes truly a pleasant lot. I can as- 
sure my ‘sisterhood,’ every one—all—those in as 
remote corners as myself, that if they will be in- 
duced to try the experiment, they will find a 
pleasure in their existence they never knew be- 
fore. I have been ted to lift my eye from my 
little garden, to the beautiful works of God, the 
trees and the starry firmament, and have thought 
there must be many very, very beautiful things 
on the earth, and in the heavens. How I wish I 
coald see more. It seems as if a new world has 
opened to me. 

It strikes me with perfect wonder to watch, 
first the little green spear, then the bud, then as 
if by some magic influence, a beautiful, brilliant 
flower is nodding to the wind. O it calls up from 
the inmost soul that deep adoration and love, which 
nought bat the attributes of a God can inspire in 
the heart. 

Since noticing the beautiful order and regular- 
ity which characterize the natural world, I have 
been led to apply the instruction in my own em- 
ployments, and I find now that my dwttes are my 
pleasures. I can testifyto the truth of the remark, 
that “the more attention there is bestowed upon 
an object, the more the heart is interested in it.”’* 

I think my flowers have shed their influence 
over the whole household. Father seems to like 
to sit down in the door when he comes in to rest 
at noon, and though he says nothiny, 1 think he 
has a very pleasant look, and I have heard broth- 
ers, who, at first, thought I was spending my time 
very foolishly, say, more than once, as they have 
sat on the grass at evening, “it does look nice 
does'nt it?” 
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I never noticed that there were so many dif- 
ferent birds before, and that they were such beau- 
ful singers. I would not part with the birds and 
the flowers now, for anything in the wold. I[ 
should be delighted to go to Ashgrove, and I pre- 
sume a . Ped many others would, and receive the 
proffered boquette, and lovk at “Kate’s” beautiful 
green, How very, very beautiful it must be! 

hope that we all shall find a dignity and fleas- 
ure in our cottage houses, and in our quiet em- | 
ployments, which shall be a substantial and an in- | 
creasing blessing to those for whom it is our right | 
—as well as our pleasure to live. | 

MARY. | 

From the Woods. 
| 

* We are always interested in an object in pro- | 
portion to the capital we invest in it, the stock we | 


take in it, whether the investment consists in the | 
payment of money, or the bestowment of labor | 
ndcare. ‘¢That’shuman natur.” We hope to 


hear from “Mary” again and again.—Eb. 











For the Michgan Farmer. 


PRESERVING BUTTER, &c. 





Hap.ey, July 8, 1850. 
Mr. Isham : 

Dear Sir—I see in the July No. of 
the Farmer a communication on the subject. of 
preserving Butter and making Tomato sauce, J, 
too have a mode of making butter so that it will 
keep good as long as that made in any other way. 
In the first place, particular care should be taken 
to have ycur milkpans and everything in which 
the milk or cream is put, or kept, perfectly clean 
and sweet; the churning should be done before 
your cream becomes too sour, and at a proper 
temperature, and when the butter is drawn from 
the churn, it should be entirely separated from 
the milk, by working it the third time,after stand- 
ing, then put it down in tubs or firkins, and set it| 
in a cool pluce, having it properly salted. In this | 
way, I have made good butter that kept perfectly | 
sweet one year, and it did not need skimming or 
straining. And I think that after butter is once 
scalded the flavor is gone. 

In regard to the Tomato sauce, I think vinegar 
and brass would belikely to combine and make an 
oxide, commonly called verdigris, and affect the 
sauce, making it also of rather a dark color, and | 
perhaps not quite as healthy as it should be. A) 
vessel of some other metal would therefore be 
preferable. 








MARY ANN. | 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
TO FARMERS’ DAUGHTERS. 





Superior, June 19th, 1850. 
Mr. Isham: 

The subject of education, a prop- 
er education for ladies, is still uppermost in our 
mind. Many persvns seem to think that to edu 
cate is to crowd into the mind a certain amount 
of knowledge; but this is a mistaken idea. A 
proper education will unfold and direct aright our 
whole being, and call forth powers of thought, 
will, affection, making its possessor to enjoy con- 
tinually “a feast of reason and a flow of soul.” 

The question has been asked, should farmers’ 
daughters receive as good an education as their 
sons? We think every intelligent person must 
answer in the affirmative. Not that their educa- 
tion should be essentially the same; that point ad- 
mits of a variety of opinions, but we think every 
peraon will concede that the one needs as much 
to be educated as the other. Cultivation of mind 
furnishes a never failing resource, contributing 
alike to personal influence, and intellectual enjoy- 
ment. And think you, young ladies do not 
need this source of dependence as much as young 
gentlemen, and in reality more? Excluded in a 
great measure as they are from the scenes of bu- 
sy life, and confined to household duties which 
men terma “tissue of trifles,” thev are necessita- 
ted to retire back into their own minds for a se- 
lection of subjects for contemplation, or else to 
give themselves up to vanity and emptiness of 
thought. We sincerely pity the errors of any 
one so deluded, either parent or child, who rests 
satisfied with having been taught the mere mech- 
anism of reading and writng—who deem their 
education completed when the memory is crowded 
with words, leave school, and with that leave-ta- 
king, bid farewell to books and exertions. 

But the ladies department of Mr. Isharn’s ex- 
cellent Farmer, seems crowded with high resolves 
from a goodly number af daughters of Michiyan 
farmers. With a courageous spirit let us aim still 
at, excellence—‘*who aims at excellence will be 
above mediocrity, who aims at mediocrity will be 
below it.”’ Vaud 


ee ———_—_—— — 


To Correspoudento.—Again we say, “ well- 
done.” Inour present number we have over 
thirty communications, from three different states, 
viz, Michigan, Ohio, and Indiana In Michigan, 
eighteen counties are represented, viz: Wayne, 
Washtenaw, Lenawee, Jackson, St. Joseph, Ma- 
comb, Genessee, Clinton, Oakland, Livingston, 
Lapeer, Berrien, Cass, Kalamazoo,Calhoun, Bar- 
ry and Ionia. Some others are necessarily Jaid 
over for the next No. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY---No. 70. 





BY THE EDITOR. 


The land of Peppermint. —F rom Constantine, 
proceeding northward three or four miles, we en- 
tered the neighborhood, in the township of Flor- 
ence, St. Josephs county, so famous for the culti- 
vation of peppermint. It is a beautiful section 
of country, consisting of burr oak plains, spread 
out m beautiful continuity beneath the eye; and 
we may here add, that these rich and fertile 
plains extend over a considerable portion of this 
productive county. Centreville, the county seat, 
eight miles east of the peppermint neighborhood, 
is set down upon one of them; and still further 
east is the township of Burr Oak, from which 
hales friend Betts, whom we had _ no time to turn 
aside to see, and in the same region is the town- 
ship of Colon, of the same general character, 
where friend Leland has set himself down by 
the side of a fish pond, and is too lazy to write 
anything for the Farmer; he, too,had to be pass- 
ed by. To the north of these, in the same coun- 
ty, is Nottowasippi prairie, somewhat extensive, 
and well reported of for richness and fertility ; 
and to the south of them is Sturgis’ Prairie, of 
€n Viable notoriety for its deep, productive soil_— 

#8 ut whither are we wandering? We were talk- 
i ng about peppermint, 

The extent of its cultivation.—The extent of 
its cultivation in this neighborhood may be judg- 
ed of, from the fact that not far from 8.000 lbs. of 
oil are distilled annua!ly by the producers, and 
sent east for market, where it usually commands 
from two dollars to eighteen shillings per pound; 
sometimes, however, not more than fourteen 
shillings. We were told of one man here, who 
has 190 acres devoted to this crop. Others have 
20, 40, 80, 100, 120, and 150 acres devoted to 
it 

Method of cultivation—Product.—In the first 
start, the plants are set out in rows, we think two 
feet apart—one man setting about half an acre 
per day. It soon spreads, however, and covers 
the whole ground. After a field is once set, it 
requires very little care, less than almost any 
other crop, very little trouble being experienced 
here from the growth of weeds; whereas, at the 
east, it is with much trouble and difficulty that it 
is kept from being ovetrun, and hence the ad- 
vantage our people have over eastern cultivators, 
who are fast giving up the business to them. 

We had been informed that it was almost im- 
possible to get it out of the land, when once root- 
ed init, and that the land was rendéred nearly 
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these people that the very reverse is the fact. In 
stead of its being difficult to exterminate, it wii} 
run out of itself. WeaJohn Howard, who has 
eighty acres devoted to it, and from whom we 
derived most of our information, pointed us to a 
fine field of wheat which, last year, Was in pep- 
permint—no trouble from it having been experi- 
enced. He said it would produce, the first year, 
from 15 to 20 lbs. of oil to the acre; the second 
year, from ten to fifteen lbs.; the third year, from 
five to ten pounds, and so on, until it ran out. Jt 
is the common practice to turn it under the third 
year, and this renovates it, as it again shoots up 
and grows as vigorously, and is as productive as it 
was the first year it was set out. It is harvested 
with a crad!e, and immediately distilled. 

Those who have been engaged in it, seem to 
have been much prospered. While those devo- 
ted to wheat husbandry have lost their labor, 
these people have had abundant returns for theirs. 
It is not a business, however, that will admit of a 
very great degree of competition. Indeed, the 
business seems to have been rather overdone 
for the last year or two. Very little of the two 
last crops have been sold. It is stored at the east 
awaiting higher prices. Dea. H. has, we think, a 
thousand pounds there, and there are said to be 
sixteen thousand pounds there from this neigh- 
borhood. But the prospect for a market is 
brightening, and sales can be effected, probably, 
at about two dollars per pound. It is said that 
three-fourths of those engaged in the business in 
NewYork and Ohio, have abandoned it; and if so, 
it will be greatly to the advantage of cultivators 
here. Cultivators east vannot compete with 
them. 


Three Rivers—Nine or ten miles above Con- 
stantine, is the village of Three Rivers, located 
upon a high bluff, sandy and dry,which overlooks 
the St.Josephs and the two other rivers which 
empty into it, one of which is the Portage; the 
name of the other we have furgotten, both being 
very considerable streams, and the three giving 
name tothe place. To this place, steamboats 
can come up, in a high stage of water; and from 
‘it keel boats and arks descend with produce.— 
The village is fast spreading itself out over the 
beautiful plain on which it is located. The in- 
habitants appear to be a sober people, as not a 
drop of intoxicating liquor can be procured in the 
place, although there are several stores and a 
large public house in it. Here resides Edward S. 
Moore, Esq., who is still the owner of a magnifi- 
cent farm between this and Prairie Ronde, on 
which he used to reside, but who is now exten- 
sively engaged in milling and merehandizing in 
this place, He was absent at Lansing, being a 
member of the Vonvention. He is one of the 
Vice Presidents of our State Agricultural Socie- 
ty. They had a great temperance celebration 
here on the Fourth; six hundred sat down to a 
dinner provided for the occasion at the public 
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“It is a fine country around this place, in every 
direction, but it has heer ,-eatly to its disadvan- 

, that there are t-:ve sections of University 
iand in its immediate vicinity, which remain un- 
sold, the minimum price being fixed by law at 
three dollars per acre. If the place keeps on 
growing in importance, however, it will doubt- 
iess sell for t'.at price at no distant day. 

From Three Rivers to Prairie Ronde, thirteen 
miles, we think, we passed through, for the most 
part, a very pleasant, fertile,well settled, and cul- 
tivated country, consisting of burr oak plains 
and oak openings. Some four or five miles south 
of Prairie Ronde, we observed one ot the best 
fields of wheat we had seen in our whole tour.— 
The field was very large; we rode along side of 
ita half a mile, and judging from the appearance 
of it, we should estimate it at over thirty bushels 
per acre. And what surprised us, we were afier- 
wards told that it was put in upon stubble ground, 
this being the second crop. The land is of the 
very first order of burr oak soil. 

But the heaviest wheat we have seen anywhere, 
was upon the south side of PrairieRonde; a great 
prtion of it being badly lodged, especially the 
yhite flint variety. We did not observe it tu be 
s, however. to any great extent, upon any other 
part of the prairie, the burden not being sv 
great. 

"Farm of the Hon.E.H.Lothrop.—Upon the 
wuthside.of Prairie Ronde, is the farm of Hon. 
f.H.Lothrop, (who delivered the address at the 


ast State Fair,) consisting of some eight hundred 
wres, partly upon prairie and partly upon the 
adjoining openings, about half of which is under 


improvement. Mr.L. has so much land that he 
cannot farm it as he should, nor does he profess 
bo. But no man understands better the princi- 
ples of good husbandry than he, or is more capa- 
dle of imparting useful instruction in relation 
hereto, and he designs tu contract the limits of 
iis farm, that he may be enabled the better w 
arry out his principles into practical exemplifi- 
uuOn. 
. He has, however, a noble crop of wheat upon 
é ground, ninety acres, from which he expected 
realize three thousand bushels, which would be 
tthe rate of thirty-three and one-third bushels 
the acre, the whole ninety acres over. 


He remarked, in reference to the greatly im- | 


roved appearance of the crops upon the prairie, 
iat much, in his opinion, was due to improved 
ultivation—as deep plowing, &e. 

Sowing too early— Across the way from Mr, 
's wheat, is a field which was sown in August. 
pon equally guod land,and equally well prepared, 
ut the wheat upon it formed quite a contrast to 
' hot promising more than half as great a 
ild. He sail it came up and grew vigorously, 
dwhen winter set in it was very rank and swut, 
‘ving attained to a considerable height ; bu: 
hen spring opened, it was all dead, covering the 


Pound completely over, and not the slight. | 
‘appearance of life. After a while it caine up | 


again from the root. Mr.L’s was sown,we think, 
after the 10th of September, but we do not re- 
member the precise time. He remarked farther, 
that wheal, generally, sown thus early upon the 
prairie last season, turned out equally slim. 

Some have thought that August was the prop- 
er time to sow wheat, and that feeding it down 
obviaied the danger from too great forwardness ; 
and some instances of its having succeeded well, 
have fallen under our observation. ‘The advan- 
taye arising from its having gotten deep root, it 
has been supposed, more than counterbalances all 
disadvantagrs. We ar- inclined, however, to the 
opinion, that it is better to avoid both extremes, 
us we have often advised, and sow, say from the 
10th tu the 20th of Sept, unless the insect is 
prevalent, in whieh case wheat shonld never be 
sown previous tu the date last named, but as soon 
after it as possible, tor the reason that the egg of 
the insect is not deposited after about that time, 
as has heen proved by the closest observation. 

Quantity of wheat upon the prairie—Mr. L. 
estiraates the number of acres in wheat upon the 
prairie, at six theusand, and the average yield at 
25 bushels to the acre. There being 29000 
thousand acres of land under cultivation upon the 
prairie, 6000 in wheat, would be only about one 
fifth, which would be a very low estimate, we 
‘hould think, judging from appearances. 

Deep plowng-Mr. |. thinks that deep plowing, 
as far as the experiment has been tried, within 
the sphere of his observation, has been benefici- 
al. And this is the prevalent opinion, altho’an 
individual instance or two, seem to indicate a 
con rary result. In these cases, however, there 
seem to have been special causes operating to 
neutralize the beneficial effects, which would 
otherwise have followed. For instance, Velamore 
Duncan, Esq., whose farm of a thousand acres, 
lies a little *o the West of Mr, L’s., remarked,that 
althy’ the portion of his wheat upon deep plowed 
land, did not appear to be as good as that upon 
ground plowed shallower, yet, it was to be ac- 
counted for, he thought, from the fact, that the 
svil upon the portion of his farm where he plowed 
deep, was clayey, and the more so the deeper it 
weit down, so that the deep plowing turned up 
a somewhat stiff clay, which, being operated upon 
by the extreme drouth, baked hard, and hence 
the result. He thought that in ordinary seasons, 
ithe result would have oven entirely different. 

While two orthree instances of this kind came 
to our knowledge, many instances with opposite 
results, were related wy us. And we think from 
the nature of the case, there can be no question, 
that the soil of the praities. will be greatly improv- 
ed by deep tillage, it being excessively rich in 
suine elements, and deticient in others, and those 
important vo the realization of the best results. It 
is rich in organic matter, such as results from the 
decomposition of vegetables, but is deficient in 
mineral elemeats, particularly lime, and those are 








Lrousht up by deep plowing. We hope the good 
vegiuning which bas beeu made, will be followed 
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up, that the farmers upon these highly favored 
portions of our State,will put their plowsin deep- 
er, anil deeper, until they get as deep as they can 
go, and we have no doubt they will be well satis- 
fied with the resulls. 

Turning under clover upon the prairies—In 
regard to the effect of turning under clover upon 
the prairies, we have been more doubtful, inas- 
much as there is already an excess of vegetable 
matter in the soil, or rather, organic matter, 
which constitutes the greater portion of vegetable 
matter. On the other hand, it may be argued,that 
it adds very materially to the mineral elements 
of the soil, by means of its long tap root, which 
penetrates downward into the earth, one, two, 
and three feet, where it drinks in the mineral 
elements which enter into the composition of the 
plant, and altho’ the mineral portion, we ash of 
clover when burned) makes but a small part of it, 
yet, it is to be considered, that it also makes but 
asmall part of other plants, and that this contribu- 
tion of mineral matter to the furface soil, small as 
it is, may have an important agency, for if there 
be asufficiency of mineral matter, the effect of 
the redundancy of organic matter, will be, in a 
great measure, counteracted. 

We were informed of many cases in which 
turning under clover, had proved manifestly bene- 
fieial, and ofsome, in which it was supposed to 
do injury. But from all we could learn, in cases 
where injury resulted, it was turned under with 
a shallow furrow, and in that case, with sucha 
drouth as we have had the season past, we should 
hardly expect any thing. We hope experiments 
upon this matter, in connection with deep plow- 
ing, will be pushed upon the prairies, and we 
have no doubt, that good will be the result. 


BATHING—ITS ADVANTAGES. 

= As a promoter of health cheerfulness and com- 
fort, the practice of frequent bathing should be 
identified with our existence. Without it, the 
pores upon the surface of the body become clos- 
ed, perspiration is checked and thrown inwards, 
and {his depresses the spirits, deranges the func- 
tions of the body,and occasions disease. No won- 
der then that bathing is esteemed snch a luxury 
by those who practice it. 

And not only does frequent bathing promote 
the bealth, comfort and happiness of those who 
practice it,but it is both a promoter of and an em- 
blem of purity of mind. When and where did 
you ever see a person characterized for personal 
cleanliness, who was greatly depraved? As a 
general thing, wickedness and filth on the one 
hand, and purity of mind and cleanliness of body 
onthe other, are inseparable. We have been 
lead into this strain of remark, by a glimpse we 
have lately had of Hill’s floating bath house, 
near Walcott’s machine shop, in the direction of 
the ITydraulic works, in this city. If the brief 
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view here taken be correct, every such estab}}s; 
ment, in such a place as this, is a great pub 
benefit, and its originator a public benefactor — 
In the country, some of you have limped strear; 
and others of you, pebbly bottomed lakes, ;; 
which to luxuriate occasionally, during the wary 
season, but many of you have no such faciliti., 
To such we would say, as you value the healt, 
comfort and happiness of yourselves and familis 
provide by all means, some artificial means 
bathing, and that straightway. 





NOTES BY THE WAY.—No. 71. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Dr. Freeman's Poultry Yard.—We had qui 
a curiosity to visit, as we passed along,the poultn 
yard of our friend Dr. Freeman, whose residen¢ 
is 7 or 8 miles south of Kalamazoo, who has bee; 
and is still, entertaining the readers of the Farme: 
with the results of his experience and observaticy 
in the poultry line; nor less was our curiosity « 
see the veritable Dr. himself, and to sit, for a fer 
moments, at his feet; but in this last we wer 
doomed to disappointment, he being absent whe: 
we called. We had the pleasure, however, « 
seeing his yard of fowls, and a sight it truly wa, 
well worth going to see. There were the lorg 
ranges of coops, and hen-houses, displaying ti 
taste and skill of an amateur, and there too, wer 
the noble birds of the various breeds specified ix 
his communications, and of all sizes, from the pv- 
ny chick that had just broken the shell,to the stat. 
ly cock, that moved in the pride and glory of!: 
unrivalled plumage. Surely, thought we, the ['. 
inust enjoy this! 

We understand that he delivers them to ord: 
ready cooped, at Kalamazoo, to be forwarded 
any place desired upon the railroad. His price, ¥: 
think, is one dollar per pair, fifty cents each, a 
they are far cheaper at that price, than ordinary 
fowls at two shillings a pair, considering the: 
great superiority over them, in size, and the lc 
ing capacities of the hens, the number of egy 
they lay being four times as great as that of 1 
common hen. 

Mr. Edgar’s Devon stock.—A little to 
north of Dr. Freeman’s, on the way to Kalani 
zoo, is Mr. Edgar's place, where we made a bret 
call, during which our attention was attracted « 
his Devon stock, the noble bull and two yearlitg 
heifers, which were exhibited at the State Fa: 
last fall, by Mr. Smith of Coldwater, and whic 
were universally admired for their beauty a0 
symmetry of form. But beautiful and preposse* 
sessing as they were then, they are much more 
so now. The former is certainly a very super’ 
animal, and the latter though but little more the 
a year ld, have developed a perfection of pai 
seldom witnessed. 

Mr. E. has also taken great pains to imprc'' 
his flock of sheep,by procuring the best blood t' 
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JIis,. gp could be obtained. But he complained that efforts 

ub. wo improve the stock of the country were not ap- 

or Epreciated_ by our people, who would pay double, 
~ Mi ireble and quadruple what was asked by our own 


farmers, for stock driven in from the east, that was 
not half as good, simply because it came from the 
east, 80 blind were they to their own interests.— 
The man who had the public spirit to be at the 
trouble and expense to procure the best blooded 
animals from the east, with a view to introduce 
nood stock into the country, by breeding, could 
find no sale for it, unless at about the prices of 
the common stock of the country, while anything 
aud everything driven in from the east,and crack- 
ed up a8 superior blood, was eagerly bought up 
it almost any prices that were asked; and it was 
discouraging enough. 

We know how to sympathize with our friend 
f., for we have been through the mill. We have 
had the same difficulties to encounter, and though 
ye have sometimes been almost ready to give up 
in despair, by perseverance we have triumphed 
over them all, and so may you, and for your en- 
couragement we will give you a morsel of our 
experience. When we first took the Michigan 
Farmer, it was almost impossible to make the 
great mass of our farmers believe that an agricul- 
ral paper could be made in Michigan, fit to look 
at, much less to take and pay a dollar for. We 
were told to our face, that we should have to draw 
upon eastern agricultural papers for all our mat- 
ver, and that they might better take those papers, 
and thus go to the fountain head for agricultural 
intelligence, than to take the Michigan Farmer, 
and only get it second handed, and not very well 
served at that. ‘They were ready to admit, that 
ifit were possible to have a good agricultural pa- 
yer in Michigan, it would be the greatest thing 
for the country that could be done for it,but they 
seemed to think it out of the question to expect it, 
there was so much science necessary in the editor, 
and so many able and experienced correspond- 
ents, and so many pictures, and all that—to all 
which we listened with profound humility, and 
ten went straight toour task. The first year we 
made some impression. Some were found that 
were willing to give us a trial, while others, when 
isked tosubscribe, straightened themselves up,and 
looking very wise, replied with emphasis, “ no— 
l take an eastern agricultural paper,” as though 
they felt their dignity insulted. But we toiled on; 
those who took and read the paper, liked it, and 
many of them showed it to their neighbors, while 
thers stumbled upon it in their way, and thus, as 
éstand as far as it became known, it triumphed 
over prejudice and opposition, and has finally 
found its way into every nook and corner of the 
State. Two years ago, eastern agricultural pa- 
pers had the ground, and the Michigan Farmer 
Was only stuck in edgwise, here and there, where- 





















their influence to get up subscription lists for those 
papers, are now our main dependence in getting 
up subscription lists for the Michigan Farm- 
er, and it is fast making its way, and “winning 
golden opinions,” among the most distinguished 
agriculturists of other States. Even those who 
have differed from us on some points, while they 
have indulged us in the fearless expression of our 
views have had the nobility of soul to overlook 
what they regarded as our small errors, and have 
given their entire influence to promote the circu- 
lation of the Michigan Farmer, in view of the great 
good it was manifestly accomplishing. Here and 
there an exception there is, indeed, but those who 
constitute these exceptions,are getting to be “few 
and far between, and we fancy that they find their 
vocation becoming rather “an uphill business,’ 
more and more so every month. 

Thus have we toiled amid bigotry and preju- 
dice, and thus have we triumphed. Be not dis- 
heartened then, in your efforts to improve the 
stock of the country, for the difficulties you have 
to encounter, are nothing to those, (of the very 
same character,) which we have met and over- 
come. And again we say persevere—‘“don’t 
give up the ship’”’—we will stand by you and give 
you all the aid in our power, and your triumph 
is certain. 

Mr. Milham’s Farm—About 3 miles southeast 
of Kalamazoo, is the fine farm of John Mil- 
ham, Esq., consisting of timbered openings, of ex- 
cellent quality. He is a thorough-going, system- 
atic, and successful farmer. Mr. M. has been very 
successful as a wheat grower, having realized an 
average of 20 bushels to the acre, during the five 
years he has been in the country, except last year, 
when his average was fifteen bushels. His pres- 
ent year’s crop is a good one. 

His flock of Sheep.—In our account of the Kal- 
amazoo Co. Fair, last fall, we spoke of a pen of 
Paular buck lambs of his, which drew forth uni- 
versal admiration. These lambs, now alittle over 
a year old, are as large as common bucks three 
or four years old. The remark was made at the 
Fair,that he must have pampered them with grain, 
but he assured us, that the best fare they had been 
treated to, they had found in the clover field.— 
These bucks, eight of them, we think, averaged 
over six pounds to the fleece; one yielded seven, 
another eight, and another about nine pounds.— 
Twelve yearling ewes, of the same flock, averaged 
over five pounds to the fleece, and one went as 
high as seven. Their wool is remarkably fine, 
even and strong. He mentioned a fact, that we 
were not before aware of, viz: that wool, by being 
packed down, gained in weight more than enough 
to pay the interest on the money. 

Mr. M. has some very good Durham stock,and 
he showed us a calf five weeks old, that was a per- 
fect model of beauty. By the way, we saw a 





snow, the Michigan Farmer has the ground, and | 
“astern agricultural papers are only stuck in edg-| 
se, Those who were most active in exerting| 


couple of very superior calves at Mr. Lothrop’s 
—-he did not know that they were anything more 
than native—and three very beautiful Durham 
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calves at Mr. A.'.Y Moore’s, together with some 
good Durham heifers. 

Our attention was fra aot attracted to Mr. 
M.’s meadow, which presented a most Inxariant 
growth of timothy and clover, notwithstanding 
the drouth, a greater growth than we had obser 
ved anywhere In our travels. 

He remarked in relation to some fruit trees in 
the yard, that their growth had been checked by 
rearon of the ground not being cultivated, it be- 
ing in sod, and noticed the fact, that ground «ov- 
ered with grass sod, Lecame perfectly drv, while 
cultivated land by the side of it, remained moist, 
the roots of the grass, having drank up all the 
moisture. This Fificuty, however, may be ob- 
viated hry mulching, or covering the ground with 
coarse litter or straw, or partially rotted manure 
for several feet around the tree, to the depth of 
six or eight inches, if it is desired not to cultivate 
the land. 

We regretted we could spend but a very short 
time with him, he being in the midst uf his harvest, 
and we in a hurry to get home. 

We had the pleasure of looking in, once more 
upon the farming operations of Col. Curtenius, of 
Grand Praire, but being in the midst of his harvest, 
we did not interrupt him. We saw a must admi- 
rable field of wheat upon hts farin, of 30 acres. 


We Judged it would go oves3U bushels tuthe acre. 
(The tollowing belongs tc the furgeing accouut of Mr. Lo 
throp’s farm) 


Chemical change in the soil—We often heard 
it remarked, when me first came into the country, 
some fourteen years ago, that clover would not 
grow in Michigan, but never believed a word of 
it. But Mr. L. assured us, that when he com- 
menced farming upon the prairie, twenty years 
ago, and for some time afterwards, neither clover 
nor timothy could be made to. grow, to any de- 
gree of perfection, the product being not mure 
than half a ton to the acre, whereas now immense 
burdens of those grasses are produced. ‘This dif- 
ference must have resulied from some chemical 
change in the composition of the soil. 

Sheep, the West vs. East—Mr. Lothrop,speak- 
ing of the fact, that the same sheep yielded 
heavier fleeces, and'at the same time more free 
from gum, at the West than at the East, ascribed 


it to the circumstances, that our winters are much | ly 


shorter, and more open than are Eustern winters, 
and that sheep here are suffered to run out more 


experience, obrervation and report of othe, 
that the White Flint and the Mediteranes, 
the surest, tho’ neither of them yield as m: ¢} 
acre; as some other varieties, and the former 
account of weakness of straw, is very iat) 
lodge badly, when it grows heavy and to er) 
when its growth is moderate, if suffered to ¢ 
nil dead ripe. The red chaff is very uncer, 
but produces a large yield, when it succeeds y 
The Hutchinson is in considerable repute, 
yields more than the two ‘varieties above jay 
but shells badly in harvesting, when ripe. ‘ 
blue stem seems to be more largely cultir; 
here, than almost any other variety,and we si; 
judge it to be a good variety, but, what ther 
peculiar about it, we could not learn, tho’ we 
our best. The Soul’s wheat was als» well sy 
of by some, tho’ Mr. L. said it had not succee: 
well with him. He'cultivates the White 
and Hutchinson. See Mr. Gage’s commu 
tior, on this subject. 
Difference of climate—We expressed sun 
to Mr. L. that the wheat was so much more! 
ward here, than it was a few miles further § 
in St. Joseph Co, where their harvest was pry 
well through with. He remarked that the 
ference was found equally great in different og 
ties Northward, and said,that he had started fi 
home “after harvest,” and found, when he airy 
ot Gull Prairie, (about 24 miles) that the han 
was just being commenced there, and that wh 
he arrived at Grand Rapids, about 50 miles 
think, further on, it was not within two week 
harvest time. 
Drilling in wheat—Mr. Duncan, of whon 
hav » spoken above, said he had put in a pat 
his wheat witn a drill, and that there was qui 
difference between the portion thus put in, 
that sown broadcast, the difference being, 
thought, four or five bushels to the acre, in /1 
of the former. 
Mr. Lothrop afterwards gave us an accout! 
his method of putting in a piece of wheat wh 
seemed not very unlike drilling, the effect 
which seemed to be ‘high'y beneficial. 
field was cross plowed rather coarsely, the { 
ruws being wide apart, and the seed sown dirt 
upon them, and dragged in, the dragging 
ing the effeet to collect and bury the sved al 
the furrows, so that it came up in regular 0 
We understood him to say, that the wheat cl 

































during winter. ‘This, by the way, is! ut one of 
the causes, which will eventually compel Easiern 
wool-growers to give up the business intu the! 
hands of Western farmers. 

Different varieties of wheat—There are sever-' 
al different varieties of wheat cultivated upun the} 


rairie, as the Red Chaff, Blue stem, White land, of Gourd Neck Prairie remarked to 's 
; his corn this year was much stouter up © 


head fands of his field, which hid been tridie 
_ many persons with a view to fiad out, if d.wn by his oxen in turning about, after th 
possible, which variety was most profitable w Were plowed, ; 
cultivate, but with very little satisfaction. Cur hence he concluded that rolling would be hig 
own impression, from all we have learned fruin, beneticial to prairie land, 


lint, Mediteranean, Svul’s, and Hutchinson, or| 
Crate wheat. We asked a great many questions 
toa 










by the side of it, and, we think, on both sides 
it, put in as wheat usually is, was nearly or 4! 
destroyed by the insect, while this was unmdé 
ed, and produced a heavy crop. 

Effect of paeking the Surface .—Mr Geo. 


than upon the rest of his fie!", # 
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ncreased yield of wool,.—A. Y. Moore Esgq., 
year obtained an average of 3 lbs 6 oz. 
s his very fine flock of 33 sheep, and_ this 
r he obtained from the same sheep an aver- 
of 4 lbs 7 0z, being an increa‘e of more 
ntwenty-five per cent over last year. He 
| he had. purchased for munufacturers about 
thousand pounds of wool this season, and the 
axe in the weight of fleece over last year, 
satout the same with that of his own in the 
of everyone he had bought of. He said 
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he Edgat sheared 412 |bs the present ‘Season, 
sulticd m 99 sheep. Add to the increased yield of 
ve shyjmeets the increased yiejd of price, and the in- 
“thee d number of sheep over last year, and it 
0? wo ells the increased income of our farmers to 
Il spe #80US little aggregate. : 
tees Sorrel upon the Prairies —We were surprised 
ite pggndse many fields upon the prairies, thickly 
vnyimesed with sorrel. It has been generally sup- 

‘Bed that sorrel will flourish only on poor, or 
ws pausted ijand. But still, we cannot but think, 
ire ham t denotes bad husbandry, or neglect of prop- 
“ ultivation. Mr. Leland spoke of a field or 
ni , so infested with it, that it was useless to 
a: Hap the ground to wheat, and said that the only 
it bol w exterminate it upon the prairivs, was to 
od f tand hoe the ground well for two years in 
wo and that was effectual. [t seems to 
han more manageable upon light lands. 


We ob-erved one field upon ‘Terracopia prai- 
: covered all over with mullens. 
realy NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
a& MicutGan Farmer.—This paper commen- 
honqage 4 new volume with the July number, now be- 
parame US; and we but reiterate public opinion,wher- 
nie itis known, in saying that it is among the 
in, ammety best agricultural journals in the Union. To 
ing, Mae Practical farmers of Michigan it is far mor: 
n fmpuable than any other paper of the kind, and 
ould be well patronized by them if they desire 
urmation in relation to their high and important 
: wit. ‘The price per year is nothing compar- 
oct Meo - value it yields to the farmer.— Monroe 
dy 










e (Michigan Farwer.—The J uly number of this | 
direameellent avr-cultural journal commences a new 
ume, Besides the able editorials f Mr Isham, 

















paper is composed of original matter from the | 
st correspondents. We should be glad to see: 
in the hands of every farmer in the country.—- | 
estern Chron. 


Michigan vs. Ohio.—A few days since, Mr. 
phraim Perkins, of Southfield, Oakland co.,came | 
lo our office, and said he had seenin the Detroit’ 
4 Tribune, a statement from a man in Ohio, | 
the had counted one thousand grains of wheat, | 
ne product of a single stool, and added that he | 
Mi raised a stool of wheat the present season, the 
fans of which he counted, and found them to! 
mber sixieen hundred and seventeen! Beat! 
hat who can. He wants the Tribune to tell of this | 
80, and eulls on tue Ohio man, to “knock un-! 
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ANOTHER PEST.OF THE FARKMER- - 
HOW |S IT TX BE: ENCOUNTERED ? 
WHO KNOWS?) iF ANY, LET HIM 
SPEAK. 





For the Niebigan-Farmer, 
Mr. Isham: 

There is a plant grown very plen- 
tifully in this section of country, which, like the 
dock, I think very un»rofitable. Indeed it may 
be more so, for aught | know, for the dock root 
is considered valuable in certain eases, but I know 


of no use in the world that the other is ever put 
to, unless cattle sumetimes eat it. It grows in 
moist ground in the woods, and continues to 
grow when the land is cleared. It starts early 
inthe spring, growing up ten or twelve inches 
high, and somet.mes higher, and has a yellow, 
shining, glistering flower. The root lives on 
from year to vear, and produces seed early in the 
season, after his kind. {n some places it is so 
thick that when in bloom, it gives the ground a 
yellow appeurance, at # distance. 

The root is white and fibrous. I will enclose a 
specimen of the leaves and should be glad if you 
would give it a natne, and tell me its uses. For 
lack of a better name I call it yellow daisy. My 
children call it butter-cup. 

| beg pardon for the trouble [ am making you, 
and wish to remain your friend and subscriber.* 

Yours, &e. 
EPHRAIM S. WALKER. 





* Of the pest here described we probably 
know nothing; but the flower seems to resemble 
somewhat that of another which is becoming 
common among our farmers, who seem not to be 
aware that an enemy is taking possession of their 
fields, which is not easily to be dislodged. It is 
called “Charluck,” and isone of the most troub- 
lesome of weeds when once in possession of the 
soil. In our travels, wehave seen whole fields 
of wheat yellow with it when in blossom. The 
following description of it we take from the 
“Farmer’s Encyclopedia.” By the way, we hope 
friend Walker will « fen favor the readers of the 
Farmer with the results of his experience.—-Ed 

“Charlock has been introduced from Europe, 
and has become quite, extensively naturalized in 
several parts of the United States. Being an an. 
nual plant, it is very. difficult to get rid of, and 
when once in possession of a spet will long bid 
defiance to all attempts made for its total extrpa- 
tion. It infests clayey grounds, such as are par- 
ticularly well adapted wo the culture of wheat 
and other valuable grains. Its seeds contain a 
preservative oil, which, with their great firmness, 
enables them tu remain suuad under ground for 
an almost unlimited perivd. Those oaly which 
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are brought by tillage within a certain distance of 

the surface, sprout and grow, while the deeper 
covered remain for the production of another 
crop when brought up by the plow sufficiently 
near the surface. The only practical mode of 
eradicating this and other pests of annual growth, 
is to prevent the plants from going to seed, by 
cutting down when in blossom. The greatest 
care should be taken to inspect seed-grain before 
sowing, to see that no seeds of charlock, or other 
troublesome weeds, are in the samples. The 
leaves, flowers, long, round and irregular seed- 
pods, and odor of the root, are very similar to 
those of the common radish. Farm stock gen- 
erally are fond of the plant, and especiaily sheep, 
which, when it,is possible to turn upon the field 
sufficiently early, will keep it from growing up to 
. seed, 

“In Ireland and the northern parts of Europe, 
as well as in some parts of America, young char- 
lock is boiled for greens, in the same manner as 
cabbage-sprouts, &c.” 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE MICHIGAN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





We have recently received from the Sec- 
retary, the Transactions ot the Michigan State 


Agricultural Society for 1849, embracing the Con- 
stitution and doings of the Society, the Address of 
Lieut. Gov. Fenton at its formation, the Address 
of the Hon. E. H. Lothrop, at the State Fair, 
that of Hon. Joseph R. Williams, at the Kalama- 
zoo county fair, together with several other ad- 
dresses before county societies, and Reports from 
the Secretaries of the same, making a volume of 
234 pages, in pamphlet form. It embodies a 
large amount of valuable matter. 


IMPORTANT EXPERIMENT WITH 
WHEAT AND CORN. 








Dowagiac, July 16, 1850. 
Mr. Isham: 

I herewith send you one dollar 
for your new volume of the Farmer, which you 
will send to Ansel Post, of this place, for one 
year, commencing with the July No. of course. 
I shall continue to do what Ican to advance the 
interest of your paper, confident that inso doing, 
I shall advance equally the great interest of 
farming generally throughout our state. 

The crops.—Wheat in this (Cass) county, is a 
good crop. During the dry weather, many of 
us here, had well nigh despaired of the entire 
crop, both ef wheat and grass; but happily the 
rains set in, in time to save both. 

Different varieties of wheat and different 
modes of plowing the land.—I have raised, this 
season, three kinds of wheat; Mediterranean, 
on sod ground summer fallow; white flint, on do. 
do.; and Hutchinson on sod ground turned once 
over. For experiment, in seeding, I let the 
Mediterranean lap a few rods on to the raw sod, 





and in like manner, the Hutchinson 1) 
rods on to the summer fallow. 1 can, 
ceive no material difference in the yj 
Hutchinson wheat; whether on sump, 
sod; or on sod once plowed; or on tha 
the raw sod which had been turned oye, 
three weeks before seeding, or but 
three days. The Mediterranean gives 
the best yield on the summer fallow. | 
periment was tried in a field of about 
four acres, which had lain to grass aly 
years, and all of a similar soil—a_ sand; 
The Mediteranean wheat does not pry 
great yield, by measure as the other king 
an offset to this 1t possesses two excelley 
ities; great weight of berry, and certaiy 
crop every year. When ground, mixe(| 
half with Hutchinson or Flint, it makes; 
ly the best flour we have ever used; th, 
terranean imparting a moisture, and a 
which other kinds alone do not possess, 
Rolling—I have planted this yea 
acres of corn on clover sod. A part of i 
nured. The whole was well plowed 
depth, and and the sod well rolled down; 
fore planting. As rolling is rather am 
mental operation with me, I concluded 1) 
a roller,atas little expense as possible. 4 
wood log, eight feet long, and thirty inch 
ameter hewn the roll. Gudgeons drive 
the ends, form the axles; two side peices; 
piece behind, and two front peices, into 
the pole is framed,form the draft-work; 
half inch augur hole through each piece i 
overeach axle for the convenience 0 
completes the machine. A yoke of lusty 
have all they can well do, to draw it overi 
ground ; but “ you had better believe,” it 
a fine smooth surface, for laying off the m 
on. My ground is a sandy loam, approaci 
laces to what may be termed light sand 
This kind of land I have thought, will p 
rolling for all kinds of crops; particularly 
grains and grass; but I am of the opinion, 
harrow should, in most cases follow the ml 
to prevent the surface from baking, or on 
over which would have a tendency to pr 
proper absorption of the gasses from the 4 
phere, and a wholesome action of the su 
the rains upon it. 
Surprising effect of plaster.—Having 
plaster with good effect on my clover fieli 
having heard and read much concerning its 
derful effect in retaining the gasses of mu! 
I resolved to try the experiment on my 
ground. For this purpose, I sowed twos 
across the sod on which manure had just ! 
spread. On the first I sowed at the rate of 
half bushel per acre; and the other at the 
three pecks. The whole field was then 1" 
diately plowed, and in all other respects has 
treated in the same manner. In two week 
ter planting, the corn on the strips on ¥ 
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sce i 
‘ON to |B was sown, showed the most surprising | mers in the county.” We think we know of sev- 
Can That on which the greatest quantity eral others in that county, who would also do it 
the yi 4, the most gratifying. his strip was honor as correspondents of the Farmer.—Eb. 
SUmm#ije enough to comprise three rows of corn, For the Michigaa Farmer. 
n that bon it was knee high here, it was but about Batu, Clinton Co., Mich. )} 
d ove, stheight oneither side. I have just return- July 8th, 1850. { 
but # an examination at this date, (July 21,)| Mr. Isham—Dear Sir: 
SiVes (gM difference is still equally surprising. — Allow me to suggest to 
































OW. ree rows in question are from nine to ten 
about height, tasseled, and in full blossom; 
SS aba the rows on either side, are but just be- 
Sandy MB, to show the tassel, and are from two to 


eetless in height, The rows in question 
talarge and vigorous looking stalk, with 
jusuriant, deep green leaves; the others, 
per side, though looking well for sod ground 

this season of the year, plainly show, 
ey have not yet felt the full effects of the 
dthe manures beneath their roots. The 
of the plaster seems to have been, to retain 
ses of the manure, and the sod, and in 
ay to prepare the whole for a direct ap- 
yn tothe roots of the young plant— 
per the final result at harvest, will be equal- 
ifying, remains yet to be seen. The plas- 
hich I have used is the Grand River plas- 
hich I consider equal to the Cayuga and 
ston county plaster in the State of New 


JUSTUS GAGE. 
‘CHEERING LETTER. 








Berrien Sprines, July ’50. 
sham: 

Dear Sir—The last few.numbers 
Michigan Farmer have been sent to me, as 
pose, by some unknown friend. They have 
laken regularly from the office,and thorough- 
d,and | assure you thatas a reader of various 
ultural papers, i consider the Michigan Far- 
«qual to the best I have ever seen, and am 
ed to find that our State is favored with a 
s0 well calculated to promote its great lead- 
terest. In token of my sincerity, I send 
for six copies, which you will please for- 
to this Post Office.* 

WM. DOUGHERTY. 


Mr. Dougherty adds, that if desired, he will 
sionally furnish a communication for the Faz- 

We hope he will do so, and thus redeem 
haracter of Berrien co. When we were in 
s, the other day, some one, friend Merrick, we 
remarked to us, that he had observed com- 
cations in the Farmer from almost every co. 
be State, except Berrien, and he seemed to re- 
i it as an odium upon the county, which ought 
: a off. Upon our inquiring who there 
In the county, that could be depended upon 
reliable correspondent, the prompt reply was, 
m. Dougherty, of Berrien Springs, one of the 


those dealing in improved farming implements, 
that it is very far from being convenient for many 
farmers to visit their warehouses and examine 
for themselves the various articles kept by them; 
and also that many of the farmers in the “back 
woods” have never heard of, much less seen, the 
improved implements, by the use of which dollars 
may be saved, and the products of the soil en- 
hanced. 

Our farms are not a7] new, and even if they 
were, I am inclined to think some implements of 
improved construction may be employed—for in- 
stance, corn-shellers, chaff-cutters, &c. This sug- 

estion implies that there are sources of the in- 
ormation deemed desirable, other than a visit to 
Detroit or elsewhere; and among the best, | 
think, would be the publication in the “ Farmer’’ 
of a list of the articles, with the Jowest cash pri- 
ces affixed to each one; and my word for it, the 
salesmen would be remunerated, as well as the 
farmer and State benefited. 

Very respectfully 
Your ob’t serv’t, 
JAMES MARSDEN. 

P.S. Should the suggestion be adopted, I shall 

take pleasure in circulating the information. 


A RESPONSE ON DITCHING. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
Mr. Isham: 





Dear Sir: When [ came up 
from ditching, the other night, I was pleased to 
find the Michigan Farmer had come, and in it a 
good article on ditching. I heartily agree with 
riend Dawson,and can suggest one improvement, 
viz: a ditching hook, to pull out the sods and 
bogs, and it is handy and useful in loading and 
unloading manure, working on the highway, dig- 
ing potatoes, mellowing the garden, &c. &c. | 
cut the sides of my ditch, which is three or four 
feet wide on the top, = the sides of a ditch 
that will stand ought to be made at an inclination 
of fiorty-five degrees; and the philosophy of this 
is, that when the ditch settles, instead of becom- 
ing narrow, and fulling in, it becomes wider and 
does not fall in;) with a good spade, ground 
sharp, and as deep as I can, and then cut across 
a slice about a foot wide, or more, when my boys 
strike in the hook and jerk it out. Two men 
will dig twenty or thirty rods in a day, if tolera- 
bly clear of roots and logs. My hook is made of 
iron, with three tines, ten or twelve inches long, 
and bent nearly a half circle, the shank going on 
the under side of the handle, fastens on like a 
scythe, with a heel-ring and wedge. 








t energetic, successful, and well-informed far- 


Hadley, June 11th, 1850. RUSSELL COBB. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY.—No. 72. 








BY THE EDITOR. 





Murdering Apple Trecs—But a few days ago, 
while Mr. Rowland Clark (near Niles) was show- 
ing us through his garden, he pointed us to sev- 
eral apple trees, whose heads he had severed from 
their bodies entire, all at one time, with a view to 
give them tiew ones, and revaarked, “you are 
right; it is down-right murder;” and O, such 
trees! It was enough to move one to tears almost, 
to look at them, miserable, ungly looking, deform- 
ed, scrubby dwarfs, that will never come to any 
thing. They had been grafied 3 or 5 years, we 
forget which. 

We have on a former occasion, given his meth- 
ad of raising onions, and in our present number 
it is reiterated, in connexion with the method of 
‘‘ Senex.” We had oculir demonstration of his 
success in that department, and also tnat of “Se- 
nex,” when we afterwards yisited him at Beards- 
ley’s Praise. 

Grafting the Plum upon ithe wild plum stock 
—the objection to it removed.—The great objec- 
tion to grafting the tame plum upon the wild plum 
stock, has been, that the former overgrows the 
latter, so as, in a short time, to become twice or 
three times its size—-and although the stock, even 
under these disadvantages, is said to be fully ad- 
equate to support the top, yet so great is the de- 
formity, that it is absolutely painful to look at it- 
At the same time, it appeared to be desirable, in 
the highest degree, that there should be some 
way to get over this diffieulty, as the product of 
this union, seemed to be all that could be desired 
in the plum tree, so far as hardiness, and freedom 
from disease is concerned. ‘This desideratum 
has been found. As we were rambling with the 
Hon. E. H. Lothrop. of Prairie Ronde, among his 
fruit t-ees, he pointed us to a plum tree, which he 
said was grafted upon the wild ploin stock. There 
it was, all the way of a size, from the ground to 
the limbs, But how is this? said we. Upon which 
he explained the mystery, which consisted simply 
in cutting off the stock and inserti 1g the grafi,from 
1$to 2 inches below the surface of the ground. 


He said there was no appearance of its having been 
grafted at all. 


Chestnut trees in Michizgan.—Mr. L. has made 
an experiment in the culture of chesnut trees,which 
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shows pretty clearly, that they will not | 
as to come to anything unless planted jy , 


light soil. He planted. some chestnuts, yilmad of 
prairie or rather the adjoining burr-oak iM yhat 9 
came up well,but never could be made |, .AmBS dey 


yond mere scrubs. Mrs. L., however, };; 
termined to have «# chestnut tree, at a tip, 
Mr. L. was called from home, ordere] q| 
be dug and a cart load (or two) of sand to bp 
and emptied into it,and hada scrubby young 
nut set out in the sand. Immediately jy 
and grew vigorously,and has continued ,;, 
ever since, and it is now quite a thrifty), 
little tree, while, less than ten feet from it, 
of the little serubs which was planted, » 
and grew in company with it, until the form 
transplanted in the sand, And whit is yy 
gular, the frost cuts down the little dwarf 
it g upon the heavy prairie, or: burr-oak wi 
ry year, while it never affects its more hiol 
vored neighbor upon the sand, only a few ta 
tant. Mr. L. observed further, that he| 
Judge Wells of Schoolcraft, have one of the 
which he planted upon the sand thrown oi 
well, which also grew vigorously, and hal 
well. He had let others have them, but 
planted in the rich heavy soil of the praiti, 
had none of them come to anything. 

The Apple Tree Borer——Calling 1 fev 
ments at the residence of O. C. Hill, Esq, in 
as, about three miles north of Prairie R 
while we were being shown about his fruit: 
and garden, in company with friend Lot!ro 
Mr. Robinson, of Schoolcraft, our attention 
attracted to an apple tree, a limb of whicl, 2! 
over half an inch in diameter, was hanging 
as though it had been sawed off, the barky 
the under side alone being left unsevered, w! 
this it hung. Upon examination, one might! 
been very easily led to the conclusion, that t! 
been cut off with a fine saw. Upon splitting o 
the end of the part cut off, the rogue that did 
mischief, was found, snugly esconced in the ji 
or heart of the limb, some two inches from 
end where it entered. It was a flattish, ¥ 
worm, about three-fourths of an inch in eng 
with a reddish head, 


Mr. H. has taken pains to.adorn his dom 
abote with a chuice variety of frut and 
namental trees, among which we nouced a che 
nut (growing with thrift in the sand) butter 
black walnuts, cedars, hemlocks and tunarée 
together with various kinds of shrubbery. 
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Ladder.—We noticed also upon his 

a fruit ladder, say 12 feet high, four or 
at | wide at the base, and tapering as it as- 
in eff about one foot, at the top, to the top- 
ad of which was attached a tongue, or 
that when the ladder is placed at an an- 
5 degrees, More or less, the tongue, or 
xhing down to the earth, will sustain it 
e round to which it is attached being 
ike a sled roller, by which means the 
ay be placed ata greater or less inclina- 
ainly avery great conyenience, which 
pfound in every fruit yard, and of so 
sostruction, that. any one can make it, 
arcely at all turning aside from the la- 
he farm. It is attention.to.these little 
re than people are apt to imagine, which 
pake up the sum total of domestic com- 






















ke Fruit Trees bear.—It may be known 
{ our readers, that a barren fruit tree, 
mde to bear, by cutting out a ring of 
nd the limbs, near their base. Messrs 
and Robinson (who accompanied us to 
) mentioned a decided instance of this, 


i. of an experiment by Judge Wells, of 
i, A single limb of an apple. tree, 
iaever borue, nor even blossomed, was 
aad when the proper time came round, 
hh blossoms and bore fruit in great pro- 
wile every other limb of the tree remain- 
ren, both of flowers and fruit, as before. 
vice, if applied tw the entire top, or any 
le portion of it, would doubtless destroy 
butt. is an excellent method of ascer- 
iether @ barren tree is worth an effort 
into bearing, by root pruning, dec. 
routy’s Nursery.—About a year ago, we 
nursery grounds of A. T. Prouty, Esq., 
litle to the west of Kalamazoo village, 
we passed thro’ them the other day, and 
ueyer more surprised than to see the 
wat visible in every part of it, not only 
urgement of its. area, by the introdue- 
ew and choice varieties of trees ant 
y) Out in their. wonderful.growth. Mr. 
¥ careful not only to exclude all worth- 
ies, but all. deemed ordinary. _ [le re- 
hat-he cultivated none which were pro- 
second, third, and fourth rate, by pon- 
ventions. And he appears to be reap- 
ewardof his. labors, for we heard him 
he had sold trees and shrubbery tie last 
9 iMte sixteen different counties——s pret 
Peguning, truly: 

"dof Aaron. Eames.--We know not 
Where we have seen a more thrifiy and 
ecled variety of fruit crees of every de- 





















scription, than upon the farm of Aarva Eames, 
located upon the west side of Grand Prairie, which 
lies about four miles west of Kalamazoo, and is 
one of the most beautiful of ail the beausitul prai- 
ries we have delighted to gaze upon in our recent 
tour. Upon the west side of it is a gradual as- 
cent, forming quite a rising ground at its puint of 
junction with the woods, and here his house is 
located, and an orchard of 500 rare®fruit trees, is 
spread out upon this delightful siope. 

Mr. E. is a great amadeur ia the fruit depart. 
ment, and his horticultural triumphs are worthy 
of all praise. He talked incessantly during the 
few moments we were with him, althuvugi he pro- 
tested that generally his words were few. Among 
the multitude of good things he said, he let drop 
a remark, which fairly startled us with its spark- 
ling corruscations, and which we gatliered up and 
placed as a choice gem in our intellectual casket. 
“'The beauty of a thiny is the reason it,” said he, 
still rushing on with his discourse, as though te- 
tally unconscious of having said anytuing special. 
ly note-worthy.. And be assured, that we had 
occasion, before we left him, to admire the appli 
cation he had made of tis little bit of philosophy 
He showed us apples upon grafis inserted only a 
year ago last spring. In grafting seeuling trees, 
of any considerable size, he cuts off about one- 
third of the top annually, taking generaily about 
three years to renovate the entire top. 

Manuring with Charceal.—He thinks charcoal 
one af the best manures for fruit trees, about half 
aload toatree. Ife pointed us tu a tree of the 
“Black Apple” variety, which had beon thus ma- 
nured, and observed that the apples were free 
from those knotty spots which are yenerally to be 
seen upon them, and thought it might be the ef- 
fect of the charcoal. 

Maple Grove—the Paw Paw.—Back of his 
house is a beautiful sugar maple grove,of 15 acres, 
sume twenty or thirty years old, we should judge, 
interspeased with here and there a scattering elm, 
black walnut, and paw paw; the latter of which, 
we saw for the first time. The specimen we saw 
was, perhaps, 25 feet high, and taree or four in- 
ehes through at the base, and that, he said, was 
about as large as they ever grew. ts frat which 
was green, was about the size and shape of a 
sheep’s kidney, and he said that sone were very 
fond of it, its taste being somewhat like that of a 
pine apple. ‘T'he leaf is almost exactly like that 
of the common “poke root,” baing about the same 
size, shape, and general appearatice. 

He has a fine “sugar bush,” a mile or two dis 
tant. He showed us asample of maple sugar, 
as white and nice as loaf sugar, and said the pf 
cess of making it. bad bean’ deseribed in the Var 
mer. ¥ 

A contrivance of dus for watering stock ——Onv 
disadvantage upoa portions of thie prairie, is, the 
there is 2 scarcity of water fur stoek, and the well 
being very desp, it is troublesome depending up 





on them Mr. KB. base a plan in contemplation fo: 
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obviating this difficulty, which commends itself to 
all acquainted with the principles of hydraulics. 
In the first place he has barn and shed roof enough 
to keep a hundred barrel cistern pretty well filled: 
at all times, in ordinary seasons. To make this 
water available for stock, he proposes to insert 
one end of a syphon in this cistern, and the other 
end in a trough to which his cattle may have ac- 
cess, and of course the trough being lower than 
the bottom of the cistern, (and it can easily be so 
placed) the water will continue to run, if no ob- 
struction is interposed, till it all runs out. But to 
prevent an undue quantity running out at one 
time, he proposes to have a floating board in the 
trough, which will of course rise, as the water 
rises, until it comes in contact with the end of the 
syphon, when the water will step. As the water 
is drank out, it will lower the board, and a re- 
supply be let in, till again obstructed in the same 
manner. 

His well is 97 feet deep, and bricked up. He 
also has a plan for drawing water from his well 
by horse power, by means, not of an endless chain, 
but an endless strap, supplied with small buckets, 
and made of a material which will not be affected 
by water. 

Many other contrivances we observed about his 
place, which showed much ingenuity. He point- 
ed us to a twelve feet gate, of a very light and fra. 
vile construction,which he said had stood 14 years, 
and it appeared to be perfectly sound and good, 
and opened and shut with as little difficulty as it 
did the first day it was hung, the posts standing 
perfectly uprightin their pleces, being red cedar, 
seven inches square, and extending just as far 
‘elow the surface of the ground as they did 
adove it. 

Within doors, the same spirit of progress was 
observable. ‘The parlor carpet, the handiwork 
of Mrs. E. showed a skill and perfection in domes- 
tic manufacture, which is not often :urpassed.— 
Here,too,we were shown the likeness of their be- 
loved boy, an only son,and an only child, of whom 
they had been bereaved, from the effects of a dis- 
ease contracted in the Mexican war. He belong- 
ed to the company which went out under Col. 
Curtenius. 

After a sojourn of twenty minutes,during which 
we saw all these interesting things, and many 
more, being treated to a glass of lemonade, we 
reluctantly took our leave, and proceeded on our 
way. 








(> We would say to our correspondents,when 
they send us articles which exceed a page, we 
shall be under the absolute necessity, for variety’s 
sake, of dividing them, unless, indeed, they em- 





body something of very cxtraordinary, and very 
pressing interest, 


PLANT TREES. 


For the Michigan Farme;, 
Mr. Editor: 


The pleasure of one who 
trees, is something like that of a poet, who, , 
istotle observes, “ is more delighted with j; 
productions, than any ojher writer or arti 
ever.” I know men who have lived in \f, 
12 to 20 years—(sorry to say it)—wh) 
yet have eaten frui; of their own raising; , 
them on the subject, and they reajj 
mit that itis full of interest for th. 
they getno time—next year they inten 
some trees; but, as judge Brown remay 
conversation a few days since, “next yea 


them as they are, simply because they cann; 
trees of the particular kind they desire.” 
have said to him, “I must set out some ty 
have you any egg plum, Judge?” Hea 
ed, “I have afew varieties of common j 
and you are welcome to some if you chy 
take them.” The reply is, “I guess | won 
any—F’ll wait till 1 can get some egg plug 
“The result is, they never find trees to sii 
they do, they cost something, and they cat 
ford the expense; while the next man ges 
trees he can, and whenever he can, well kn 
that small shoots, properly cared for, soon be 
trees, and before the first character thinks 
wre trees to be had, he finds that his neights 
plenty of fruit, and wonders how itis the 
not able to obtain trees.” 

Another objection is, ‘it takes too mui 
to attend to these things.” In the ordinary 
ness of farming or mechanics, it is but a pe 
pastime to rear a few trees, prune thes 
watch their growth, and I dare assert thet 
man who does it does not detract from the 
mon concerns of business in a perceivat 
gree, to raise enough fruit to make a “ 
family comfortable.” It is like a man thi 
always find time to inform his mind ly! 
reading, or even to write an occasional ar 
the Mich. Farmer. Then, again, how mui 
ter a man feels to eat fruit raised from 
his own pianting, and be able to give sou! 
friends for their gratification. 

An eminent English writer remarks: ‘ 
a man considers that the putting a few twig 
the ground, is doing good to one who will 
his appearance inthe world fifty years hen 
that he is, perhaps, making one of his des 
ants easy or rich, by so inconsiderable # 
pense; if he finds himself averse to it, be 
conclude that he has a poor and base hes'' 
of all generous principles and love to mat 

I know, when one talks of posterity in ™ 
of this nature, he is looked upon with an 4 
ridicule by the cunning and selfish. Most p 
are of the humor of an old fellow of a0” 
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n he was pressed by the society to come 
hing that might redound to the good of 
essors, grew very peevish. Says he, 
salwavys doing something for posterity, 
if fain see posterity doing something 


ho, sre two small orchards in this town, bet- 
th higieme 50 or 60 thrifty-looking cions of rare 
rtis lin they were before friend Cone made 
through the Farmer, and he has abun— 
ks for it. 
hat 1am on this subject, let me ask my 
»mers Why they manifest so much indif- 
bout planting fruit and ornamental trees? 
yrtainly is more lasting enjoyment to be 
fom that kind of employment, than is 
jof in their philosophy.” ‘The immor- 
m very truly remarks, ‘‘There is, in— 
thing truly magnificent in this kind of 
at; it gives a noble air to some parts of 
fills the earth with a variety of beauti- 
- it has something in it like creation!” 
slendid idea, and how truthful, too! Its 
stendency is to make man feel the dig- 
is «rigin—to interest him in his destiny, 
him fee] the essence of Divinity. 
Very respectfully, 
Your ob’t serv’t, 
H. F. BAKER. 
If you find anything in all this, worth 
mare at liberty to use it as you like—di- 
subdivide, trim and prune, publish or 
but if curious people are anxious to know 
ice as well as preach, tell them I have 
‘seven years from the seed, that last 
enear one bushel of apples each, and 
oe foot in circumference 18 inches 
ground—plum trees, from little scrawny 
fur years old, that bore, last year, near- 
ushels, and other things to correspond; 
ey ask my mode of treatment, I will tell 
As ever, 































H. F. B. 
exevse all imperfections. If this finds 
umay hear from me again.* 


necessity for apologies—give us “ more 
me sort.” —Ed. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Epwarpspuren, June 24. 

Ors: 

If there are any of your readers 
not understand all about raising onions, 
find it much to their advantage to re- 
dirt so that the bulb may grow mostly 
ound. If the roots have firm hold in good 
free from weeds, good onions may be 


SENEX. 


" “me of our readers will recollect the ac- 
st aa gr 
a coll gave of the way Mr. Rowland Clark, of 








| 


Niles, raises onions, which, if our recollection 
serves, vas to plant three in a hill, or rather hole, 
so that the three onions as they grow, will turn 
each other out of the ground, and zrow edgewise, 
the roots being only in the ground. We think 
Mr. C. sated that in good ground, all three of 
the onion: would be as large as tea-saucers, and 
the yield nonstrous. In this operation the onion 
enjoys the advantage recommended by our ven- 
erable frieid of Beardsley’s Prairie. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


ON POULTRY. 





BY DR. M. FREEMAN. 





July 20, 1850. 
Mr. Isham: 

Dear Sir—In a former commu- 
nication on fywls, I intimated I might be induced 
to give a statment of my mode of management, of 
the different teeds I am propagating, and of the 
product of thiteen hens, 6 Malays and 7 others, 
part English gme breed. The result has not on- 
ly proved satisctory, but enables me to test the 
difference in 1e laying properties of different 
breeds,also the ardiness and quickness of growth. 

I have remaed heretofore, that I keep my 
fowls yarded dting the laying season, that they 
may be induceco Jay more. They possess the 
power of restraing the formation of the egy, 
previous to a cerin state of development, which 
I have tested reptedly, by removing them to dii- 
ferent places; he:e, if they are to be kept yard- 
ed, they should bmade familiar with the places 
before the laying sson commences, (which is in 
February) that tly may feel themselves fully 
established in quays, which should be made 
comfortable: a quigpot, as well as dry and airy, 
should be selected. They should not be disturb- 
ed by frequent visitnd alarms, but when visited 
should be approachein a quiet manner, being 
called, and a few gns scattered among them, 
by which means theyoon become familiar with 
the attendant, who isither welcome than othe:- 
wise. 

Many persons belie that fowls evince such a 
disposition to roam, ano be constantly scratching 
and picking, that theyust be indulged, or they 
would not do well, wh, however, is a mistake 
Experience teaches: UL. not even pigs will bea: 
confinement better, if ayorable place is provided 


| for them, and they are ppliea with such articles 


! 


as they need; as a pr of which | will her 
state the product of the rteen hens before aii 
ded to. 
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In February of just year, 1 placed them in 4 
stable, of 12 feet square, wit plank tloor, and 
kept grain of ditlerent kimds, waer, gravel aad 
ashes, where they could have access Ww them at 
all times; vccasivnaliy | let them out twwards sin- 
set, and during the summer, L threw to them 
weeds and the refuse leaves of vegetables fom 
the garden. Krum the ume they were first hut 
up until October, 1 vvtumed-trom them seveity- 
two dozen eggs, and raised ninety chickens. Lwas 
thus particuiar that 1 might speak definitey; 1 
kept no account of the amvunt of feed they eat. 
My plan is to keep +t cons.antly-befure them and 
when first yardeu, they will eat voraciously but 
in a few days they becom. satistied, and copume 
much less than it fed What may be called lieral- 
ly twice or thrice a day, but 4 was very prticu- 
lar in the expenses of the chickens. 1 ciarged 
them with twelve duzea eggs at twelve cers per 
doz., and when fit for tavie use, (at leat half 
grown) the twelve duz. egys and feed thg ate, 
amounted to twenty-seven suillings. 1 anvonfi- 
dent that a sale of all the egys and chicken, wo'd 
have purchased more feed than my hors, cow, 
pigs, hens and chickens consumed durig the 
time, all of which 1 fed grain daily. 


By all means continue the paper, for, al; huuod 
am a medical man, yet | anticipate turiiry » 
mer at no distaat period, and tusu.h { ¢, a 
your paper almust indispensable, (| a 
Farmers.) In this section land is rica ay , 
ductive, yet farmers are generally pour, ai 
hut afford vo take an agricultural paper, at |, 
they think sv. It Lam not mistakeu 1 cau tig 
cluv vf twelve or more, I have not inte, bal 
tend ty, as suon as harvest is over. Wheat a 
lent, aud the oiher crops promise well. ) 
Yours, truly, 
W &LCOME PRay 





*itr. Pray was just one year in arrears 4 
first uf July 1650—Ed, 





For the Michigan Farmne 
ABOUT HORSES. 


Mr. Epitor:— 
There aiways was and will be different opi 
ions about ali Kinds of business, and wWerciys | 
wish writers would give us the partucwa.s uf 
whys and wheretures; for we have ustea w9 





I have adopted a new plan this year inearing | 
chickens. eretofore 1 have cuoped the bn, and | 
let the chickens run in and out, feeding tein on4 


Indian meal, millet'seed and suur muk at the 


ita sort of a yausee guess after reais, Wal 
shoud sow early and should sow late, we, ny 
out any reason why, in eiiher case. 





did tue | 

















end of five or six weeks J return the he to the} No. of the Farmer we see the points vi a gu 
yard, and place the chickens in an eclosure|horse sct jurih, and a particular novice ol & 
made of slats about ten or twelve feet wares 4) \yore’s, wuicn | have nu uous Ise Buu ida 
board roof over one end, with ruosts unu i, and | 
in one corner a cluse coup for them to Oot 11 at ; 
‘irst, which is sufficiently targe for titt) I sui) g'Ye%, be is of a good breed for a hgue cui 
~yntinue the same feed, with the additi of beet, fora livery stabie, or for the saddle, vu we wa 
cabbage and leutuce leaves. This sewn { keep jorses tur many viuer uses. I believe au ur oti 
both the hen and chickens in an enclure made |) ali We ageicunural Writers agree, Utal uc 
of wall lath, four feet syuare, with a ox in one |“, a. a 
corner about 18 inches square, to rot in, with PLOW 1 we best Ey: we 
a bottom bourd extendiag 18 inches ithe enclo- |horses. invery farmer should have a spau uf ie 
sure, to eatfrom, When they are fra 12 to 15!ses tuat weigh in Common good conuitivs,, 28 
days old, { take the hen from them, id let them or 3,009 lus.; (veiter more than less,) wey d 
remain in the enclosure until they arsix or eight | waia sieau yo aud pruoW MUCH Weer duu wit 
weeks old, when I remove them to t! large COOP |thau a dutui Span, wat MUVE Ww suiatu Beery Wil 


luc syule Uses, | sduuld yudge vy Wie weour uid 





above described. 1 have never hadiem do bet- | 
ter—they are more sate from their temies, and | 
du no mischief, besides which their ‘sh is of the | 
finest flavor. 

(To be continued. ) 


F For the Micigan Farme 
LETTER FROM OHIO—CRO} ON THE 
MAUMEE, 
Waterville, Lucas Co. Ohio, Jr 16; 1850. 
Deor sir: 





On our “Post Cice changing 
hands, | perceive that you contin to send the 
“ Farmer” to my unele Dr. Pari'ray, although 
he has been dead fur seven mont I have ta- 
ken the last two rumbers and a much pleased 
withit. Did my uncle owe aniing for it ?*— 






















in Lattl, au By wv 1aSe bY lane pyuu Husa)? 
Lhe Stup Yuu 26d 1G is Ue Sate wave uivol 
er work; ali wie wagoniug can be avue wisi 
time aud iess cust for keeping. 

As tor the saie of horses, | have never know 
man troubled tu find a buyer for a dais, aire pil 
of horses, aud as for the prices, tus sat er 
horse the more price is generally paid tur wiell! 
they are active, well made and Wei rue. 1 hue 
are bul few men that will pay large prices 
small horses. A large span of horses wii (até 
as far in a (lay as we ever want to riue, eter Mt 
business or pleasure. A fast walker is beter ft 
a business liorse than any other fast gait No# 
for the fine points of a horse, | will numuer 0 
three. Let bim be darge, active and fat, aut y" 
have a goud horse to use or sell, 1 do uct net 
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. understood that I have no choice in the 
es uf @ Qurse, but these are the most essen- 

ASA N. OTIS. 
reenfield, June 10, 1850, 
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For the Michgan Farmer. 


HE GANG-PLOW—INFORMATION 


ural/# WAN LED—JUNCE PLOWING FOR 
» VUL) W HE AT. 
L exed —_—_— 
Green Oak, Liv. Co., July 15, °50. 
AY Isham: 
Dear Sir—Enclosed vou have $1 
'3 the Farmer for the present year. 
low me to solicit your aid in getting some 
matiun in relation tu the gang-plow. While 
“* HB. state Fair last fall, £ witnessed its opera- 
and thought it might work well on my tarm 
his fully uree frou stumps, and of sandy soil. 
you have traveled much through the State, 
pig must have seen this plow in operation, | tink 
ire can judge of its utility. Will this plow work 
vag in turning over clover sod? What is its cust, 
“Hag where can it be obtained? 
° G4 have for two years past plowed but once, and 
ld i satisted, that it is better than twice or thrice 
vigming, and think that clover sod should be 


ed soon after harvest—hence my anxiety to 
agang plow, if | can get on faster and du the 
keven, Wheat jp this vicinity promises well, 
ithstandiug the extreme drought. 1 think 






















hever had a better quality of wheat. An ear- 
wer to this will much oblige 
A. W. OLDS. 


‘e are glad inquiries are beginning to be 
be after this plow, and hope it will soon be in- 
uced into general use on lands adapted to it, 
all lands are, except such as are very stumpy> 
ery stony. It certainly effects a great saving 
abor and expense. We see not why it wiil 
tura under clover, a3 well as any other plow. 
do not remember the cost of it, and knuw not 
re itis to be obtained. The inventor lived at 
erfield, near Prairie Ronde, but has removed 
ius. Why does he not take some means to 
y his pluw into use? Why does he not estab- 
an agency in Detroit, and other places, adver- 
itin the Farmer, and go ahead? We find 
folowing notice of this plow in the very able 
highly interesting and instructive address de- 
ted before the Michigan State Agricultural 

ty, at the State Fair in Detroit last fall, by 
Hon. E. H. Lothrop, of Prairie Ronde, where 
‘ beeu practically introduced.—Ep. 


It would in this place give me great pleasure 
‘tee at some length the many improvements 





that have, wi hin a few years, been made in agri- 
cultural implements. Our farmers are little aware 
how much they are inde.ted to the inventive gen- 
ius of the age, in furnishing them with new and 
improved implenents, which divest the pursuit 
# agriculture of half of its toil and hardship, and 
render it a pleasant and agreeable pursuit, instead, 
as heretofore, a forbidding one, But my time 
will only periit me briefly to notice two: 

The first is the “yang plow,” invented by Mr. 
N. Baker of St. Joseph county, which you have 
seen in operation here to-day. I have been fa- 
miliar with its operstion for some time past, and 
can chee fully recommend its use to the farmers 
of our State. By the use of this plow, and the 
addition of one span of horses, you can perform 
twice the amount of labor in one day,equally well, 
that you can now with the common plow. And 
ask, who would not delight to become a plow- 
man, when, instead of drudging all day, foot-sore 
and tired, between the handles of his plow, he is 
furnished with a good seat, and, “whip in hand,” 
can drive his team with all tke comfort and digni- 
ty of one seated in his own coach? May it not 
well be styled the poetry of agriculture?” 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
HARVESTING MACHINES. 
Friend Fa. mer: 

My object in writing to you at 
this time, is to enquire if any of your subscribers 
are using a harvesting machine? The extreme 
scarcity of harvest hands, and the high price we 
have tu pay, make me anxious, if possible, to dis- 
cover some easier and better way. Will you de- 
vote a little attention to this matter, and give us 
the infurmatiun through your paper, and oblige 

Your friend * 
J.G. MLOTT. 





* #riend M. will find all the information we 
are ;ossessed of in relation to the matter in ques- 
tion, in our “ Notes by the Way,” in the pres- 
ent number of the Farmer.—Ed. 





TO MAKE COWS MILK EASY. 
For the Mictigan Farmer. 
Mr. Editor: 


I have seen several articles on 
milking cows, but i have tried a plan differing 
trom any | have seen or heard of: Last summer 
i had « cow that milked very hard; and when | 
first started the milk I would rub my finger on 
the end of the teat, which moistened the outside 
of the opening, so that I could press the milk 
from the teat much faster and easier than I could 
without. ‘The result is, that she now milks as easy 
as I could wish to have a cow. 

It will cost nothing to try it on some of your 
hard-milking cows. Be sure to milk your cows 
clean, and you will get the more milk. A great 
many hard things are easily done when we know 
how io do them right. H.H.R. 

W B——, Pontiac, Ap. 1st, 1850. 
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NEW VARIETY OF WHEAT. | 


We have received a sample of a new variety of 
wheat, together with a description of it, from Wm. 
Dougherty, Esq., of Berrien Springs, Berrien Co. 
As the description he gave has been mislaid by 
the printer, we will state what we recollect of it, 
and hope Mr. D. will furnish another account of 
it for our next No. The sample he sent, is of a 
very large and beautiful berry. We are not pos- 
itive about the name, but think it was “Tartarian,” 
with some adjunct to it. He commenced with, 
we think, a half ounce of seed, sent him from the 
Patent Office, 5 years ago, and this year, he with 
his neighbors who had procured seed from him, 
had harvested about 3000 bushels of it. He 
himself has a thousand bushels of it, for seed 
on.y. We are not positive about the price, it is 
$1 50 or $2 00 per bushel. He describes it as 
being very hardy, prolific, and hard to shell, so 
that there is no waste in harvesting, and says it 
makes very superior bread, light. soft, dc. 

We should think, from the description, that it 
must be a very superior variety, and we would 
advise all who can, to get, at least, enough of it to 
give it a trial. 





= The Crops, Markets, §c.—In our recent tour,we passed 
thro’ the counties of Wayne, Washtenaw,Jackson,Calhoun 
Kalamazoo, Cass, Berrien, and St. Josephs, in this 
State, and several counties in northern Indiaoa, embra- 
cing a distance of about five hundred miles; and we 
have also, thro’ our correspondents, received accounts 
of the crops from nearly every connyy ip the State, and 
we ure satisfied we have rarely, if ever, experienced a 
vearof greater abundance. ‘The avails of the wool clip, 
with the increase in price, in yield of fleece, aud in the 
number of sheep, will be double that of any previous 
year. The wheat crop, the corn crop, the oat crop, and 
the fruit crop, are all good. 

The price of wheat and flour are not yet fixed. We 
think it wall be lower than it was last year, but not as jow 
as it has been previous years. 


DORKING FOWLS. 


THe subseriber has for sale several hundred very superior 
Dorking Chickens, principally hatched in March and April, 
and now ofa good size for disposal. His stock is warrantied pure, 
being of his own importation, subsequently crossed by fow]s pro- 
cured from L. F. Allen, Esq., of Biack Rock, to prevent deteri- 
oration from breeding in an] in. 

Afier trying aimost all the most famous breeds of fowls, incla- 
dint Malay, (now so much over praised under several names,) 
Poland ‘Top knots, Game, &c. &c.,be has come to the conclusion 
that taking all their yaluable qualities into consideration, such 
as size, quality of flesh, hardmess, number and size of egge, and 
their quiet diepesition, they are decidedly the best and most 
profitxble of any breed. They make excellent mothers, as an 
instance of which, 30 hens set,have raised upwards of 300 chick. 
ens this spring, and the greater part ofthe hens have coumenced 
laying again. 

The price per pair will be from two dollars to two dollars and 








az” 1B. B. Chapin, J. R. Walker, I. P. Ja-, 
son, and A. A. Copeland, are our authorized tray. 
eling agents for the Michigan Farmer. 


DETROIT PRICE CURRENT, 





Herd’s Grass, bu 
Flax, be 

Lime, bbl 

Flour, bbl. 


200/Salt, 
125/Batter, 
70\Eggs, doz 
$4 50\Hides, Ib 
50|Wheat, ba 
37|Hams, Ib 
37\Onions, bu 
62)Cranberries, 
3 00/Buckwheat, 100 Ibs 
1 OO/Indian Meal, * 
50)|Beef, 
8 00)Lard, Ib retail 
18v46)Houey, 
100/Apples, dried 
100/Peaches, do 5 
6a7 00/Clover Seed, bu 5 (i 
Ball 00/Pine Lumber, clear $20 thx 
6a5 50/Second clear 15 
3 50a6 50)Bill Lumber ll 
sad | any ; 12 
Cheese, Common 10 
Wood, cord Qa2 25|Lath 2 


INDEX TO THIS NUMBER. 


B . 
Hogs, 100 Ibs 
Apples, bu 
Potatoes, 
Hay, ton 
Wool, Ib 
Peas, bu 
Beans, 
Beef, bu: 
Pork, 
White Fish, 
Trout, 

Cod Fish, tb 





Explanation—Berrien co. in the field—Notes by the 
Way—The Prairies, 

Harvesting Machines—Traveling threshing and 
cleaning Machines—4 veteran of 1812, 

Feeding grain to sheep—Curing hay, 

Notes by the Way No. 69 

Beards ley’s Prairie—Maiue of land—Farm offion. Geo. 
Redfieid —Colony of Blacks—E!khart Ia.—Furm of 
Heman Redfield, jr, 

A tule of sorrow—Constan!ine—Qur State Fair, 

Our Notes by the Way—Samples of Wool, 

Letter from Dr. Comstock—Letter from Oeneral Orr— 
Craps in Genesee co, 

Cottage—Lighi breaking. &c. 

Wheat growing No. 4—Information asked, crops, &¢, 

Evils incident to our Educationa) sysiem—About District 
libraries, 

Extract of an argument, &c, 

“Home, sweet home,”’—Letter from a young man, 

Response from Mary, 

Preserving butter—To farmers’ daughiers, 

The land of Peppermint, &c—Three Rivers, 

Turoing under clover &c—Bathing, its advantages—Dr. 

Freeman’s pouiiry yard—Mr. Edgar's devon s.uck, 

Mr. Milbam’s farm. 


Chemical chrnge in the soil—eeep, the west vs. the east 


— Different varieties of wheat; Difference in climate— 
Drilling in wheat; Effect of packing the surface, 


Increased yield of wool; Notices of the press; Micliigan vs. 


Ohio; Another pest of the furmer: 


Important experiment with wheat and corn; effect of 


plaster, 


Cheering leiter’ A suggestion; Response on aitching, 
Murdering apple trees; Graftmg the Plum; Chestuut trees 


in muck—The apple tree borer, 


Fruit heder; To make (ruit trees bear; Mr, Prouty’s nur- 


sery; Orchard of Aaron Bawes; Manuring with chutcoal; 
Maple grove; 4 contrivunce, &¢, 4 


Plant trees, 
On poultry, 
Letier from Ohio; crops on the Maumee; Aboet horses, 
The gung plow; Information wanted; Ouce plowing for 


wheat; Harvesting machines; To make cows milk easy, 


The Urops, markets, etc. 





a half, accurcing to quality, including box for holding, and will be 
dehvered duty free in Detroit, or forwarded from there by express 
or otherwise as required. Orders with remittances, should be 
addressed tothe subserber at Detroit Post Uffice, and wil) be 
rrampily attended to. JAMES DOUG ALL 
Rosebank, near Ambers.burg.C. W. 
August , 1956, 2 


CASH FOR BARLEY. 


CHARLES PIQUETTE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
SUPERIOR DIAMOND POINTED 
GOLD PENS. 
DAMAGED PENS RE-POINTED. 





rYVUE subscibers are in unmediaie want of Barley, and fora 

| short time, will pay the highest price they have ever vuid 
w Batley delivered so early efter burvee'. 

HAWLEY & CO. |, 

|! 


Detrvit, August 1, 1850 


Also, damaged Watches and Jewelry, repair 
va soperior workinsn, and the work warranted 
Deroit, August 1, 1850 
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~~ WHEELER, MELICK, & CO., 
PATENTEFS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Wheeler’s Patent Improved Railway Chain | 
Horse Powers. 





| 









OVERSHOT THRESHERS, 


With Vibrating Separators; and of other Agricultural Machines 

The unders gued having secured of Wueeter, MELICK & Co., 
sa vgency for the sule of their celebrated Machines, are prepared 
t) furnish them at manufacturers’ prices, 

Tat Two Horse Macuine is extensively used, not only by 
Farmers, but also by persous who make Threshing u business for 
heseason. It isso cumpaci and portabie, thatthe whole Mach- 
iae is easily loaded on a common two horse wagon; or when to 
ve moved often from place to place, is monnied on wheels, so 
thattwo men can get itin order for threshing in a few minutes, 
and remount it for moving with the same ease. With from 3 to 
5hands it will thresh from 123 to 200 bushels of wheat, or twice 
the quantity of oats, per day, 

Tue Ong Horse Macuine, ottended by twOor three men will 
thresh from 60 to 100 bushels of wheat per duy. it may be work- 
ed on 2 smal] sized barn floor without inconvenience. This Ma- 
chine has been most used in the Eastern States, where threshing 
is chiefly done in barns, and in the winter season; but it is also 
very highly commended by Farmers in the Wesiern Staies who 
have used it. 

Tue One Horse Power is adapted to various other purposes; 
such a8 Driving Circular and Vertical Saws, Feed Cutiers, Corn 
Steilers, Boring Machines, Grind Stones, Pumps, &c. 

These Horse Powers, (both One and I'wo Horse,) are strong 
and durable, with the gearing simply arranged, nd noi liable to 
get ont of order, and run ext emely light. With aslight eleva 
won, the weight alone of the Horses affords sufficient power to 
thresh as before stated, or to drive the other Machines before 
mentioned, 

Tue Oversnot TrresHer is worked more conveniently and 
with less power than the Undershot or Common Thresher, and 
not svaiter grain or drive duat towards the workmen. 








Tue VipraTine SeraRaTor effectual!y dividesthe Grain from 
the Straw, leaving the former in the best order for clearing; 
and when expedition or convenienee makes it desirable, a Fan- 
_ Mill may be aitachefi to, aud driven by the same Horse 
Power, 

Ciecuan Saw Mi.i.—This Mill is driven by a One Horse 
Power, and attended by two men; saws from 10 tc"]5 cords of 
wood twice in two, per day. 

STaLK AND Straw CutTrer.—This isa most excellent Mach- 
ine, nnd is much used. It cuts fine and exrremely fast. Stalks 
are cut by it three.eighis of an inch long, ind at the rate of from 
300 to 500 sheaves per day, with a ‘)ne Horse Power, 

The toregoing is a briet and fair statement of the qualities and 
character of our Machines. Probably a larger nomber of our 
Powers and ‘I’hreshers are made and sold than of any other kind. 
Two of our firm have had 17 years’ experience in manufacturing 
Yhreshing Machines of vaiious kiads, and are the INVENTORS 
AND PA'TENTEES of these Horse Powers. A few were made 
in 1891 and 1812, which are siilljgood wand in use. Since then the 
demand for them has steadily inereased, and we are uow prepar- 


gar PLEASE TO READ THIS! 4 


SEARS’ PICTORIAL WORKS FOR 1849 
A Great Chance for Book Agents to clear from 
$500 to $1000 a year! 


BOOKS OF UNIVERSAL UTILITY. 
SEARS’ New and Popalar Pictorial Works— 


the wost splendidl, iliustraied volumes for fami jes ever issued or 
the American con.inent, containing more than Four THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGs, designed end executed by the mos. eminent articts 
of Englund and America. 

The extraordinary popularity of the above volumes in ever; 
section of the Union, renders an agency desirable in eich « 
of our principal towns aud villages. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Ss ac A Ee Ss’ 
NEW AND POPULAR 
Pictorirl Desoription of the United States! 


Coutsining an account of the Topography, Settlemen!, History, 
Revolutionary and other interesting Events, Statistics, Progress 
in Agricultare, Manufactures, and Population, &c., of euch State 
of the Union, ilustrated with 

Two Hundred Engravings 

of the principal Cities, Places, Buildings, Seenery, Curiosities, 
Seals of the States, &c. Complete in one octavo volume of 600 
pages, elegantly bound in gilt, pictorial muslin, Retail price 
$2 0. 

The Pictorial Family Annual, 400 pages octavo, 
and illustrated with 212 L:ngravings ; designed as «a valuable und 
cheap present fur puren s and teachers to piace in the hands of 
young peope, in attractive bindings. 

fue History oF PaLesTine, trem the Patriarchall Age to 
ibe present time, by Juhn Kitte, editor of the London Pictoria! 
Bible. 

Also, New Editions of Sears’ Pictorial History 
af the Bible—Pictori«l Sunday Buok—Descriptioiu.of Great Bri - 
ain and Ireland—Bible Biography—Seenes and Sketches in Con- 
tinental Europe—Intormation for the People—Pictorial Family 
Library—Pietorial History of ihe American Revoiution—An en- 
tirely new volume on the Wonders of the World, 


PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE. 


Fach volume is illustrated with several hundred engravings and 
the Bible with 1000. 

7 Agents Wanted, in every town and county throughout! the 
Union, to sell * Senrs’ New and Popular Pictorial Works:” un’- 
versnliy acknowledged to be the beet ahd cheapest ever published 
as they certuinly are the most saleable. Any active agent may 
clear $500 or @1000 a year. A cash capiial of at least $35 to $50 
wil! be necessary. Full particulars of the principles aid profits 
of the agency will be given on application either personally or b 
letter. The post-ge must be paid in all cases. P.ease addres 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
128, Nassau street, New Yurk 








To Publishers of Newspapers throughout the 
United States. 


*,* Newspapers copying this advertisement entire, displayed 
as above, withoutany alieration or abridgment, including this 
notice, and givihg it two insertions, shall receive ac py of avy 
one of our $2 50 or 3 08 works, subject to thei order, by seud- 
ing direct to the publisher. 

* + No letter wil! be taken from the office unless ; ost paid 

WINTER SEASON— 1849-50. 

CLOTHING FOR THE MILLION! 


EAGLE&ELLIOTIT, 
EE gota completed their fall purchase, are 


now prepared to offer for sale an extensive end complete 
assortment,comprising 50,000 gurments of every grade,style,quai 





ed to complete 3000 Machines this season. One of our Agents 






for us during the last vear. Hundreds of Letters, Recommen- 
dations, and Notices in Agricultural Papers, ’remiums at State 
and County Fairs, and other Testimonials can be shown to con- 
firm our attvertising statements ; but as all Machines male and 
sold by us or our agents, are 

WARRANTED 





Purchaser. 


the eubseribers nt Deiroit. 
F.F. PARKER & BRO. 


dlone.(Mr, H. L. Emery, of Allany.) sold nearly 200 Machines | 


We deem it unnecessary to give them here. For more detail- | in quantities to suit purchasers, at their 
ed infotmation, or for the purpose of ordering Machines, address | ry prices. 


ity and size, tobe had in the murket. Among which may be touuda 
the most fashionable as well as the most suvstantial. Manufuc- 
| tured in Philadelphia, mechanicalty cut, and unsurpassed 
| neatuess of pattern and design, purchased particularly for this 
market, and for the winter season of 1549-50. ; 
cr Merchants in the interior, and adjacent parts of Canada, 
are invited to cril at No.61, Woodward Avenue, and examine 
the extensive stock of the subscribers. Having purchased ther 
entire stock this season, in the Philadelphia market, they can 0! 





not only fo perform as atated, but to give satisfaction to the | fer a great variety of styles and sizes, and sell their goods t» 


| wholesale purchasers at New York wholesale prices; or at retail 
usual low and saisfacto 
FAGLE & ELLIOTT 

Fo. 61, Woodward Avenue, Larned Block, nearly opposite 'a* 
Presbytprian Church, Detroit. 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 





GLOVLING BMPORIUM, 











AND 
Gentlemen's Furnish Establishme 
Corner of Jefferson and ¥ ee Be, decuves, Detroit. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF AR- 


aA TICLES. urually kept in a Clothing Esta! lishment, con- 
stantly onk andiml for sale at the lowest possible rates. 
Cloths, Cossimerrs, Vestings, &¢,, on hand and made up to or- 
der, in the most fashionable and durable sty le. 
HALLOCK & RAYMOND. 


R. L. C. ROSE, hav- 
ing purchased the right to 
vend Dr. Banning’s Body Brace in 
the Biate of Michigan, wske to an- 
houtce that he may be consulied 
gratuitously at bis office and res- 
idence, on Miami Avenue Detroit, 
relaiive to the use of the Brace 
for ihe auxiliary relief of weak- 
nesers of the vocal, pulmonary 
digestive, spinal and nervous 6ys 


em, in the case of both }-dies ond gentlemen, particularly in the 
¢ se of we: knere and spine] deformities, ee common tochildren 
tadies, aud vedentnry gentiemen in ‘his climate. 

The principle on which these affections are relieved by the brace 
is: — 
ist. By firsn'y supporting the joins or Weak part of the bock, 
pushing i} forward under the shoulder, and thereby ballancing 
ibe Javier upon the bedy’s axis. 

2d. By ltting, >t net compressing the senken abdomen; also 
removing a dr: ging from the patis above, thrreby expanding the 
Waist and chest snd > trengthening the whole body by the conse- 
quent upward ind ouiward bracing of the supported organs, an 
action and , rinciple entirely different from, that of coreets and 
shoulder braces. remoying al) desire for, or proprietyin their 
se. 
The med ral profession ereinviied to call, 

A lady in ateens nee apon ladies. 

Rooms opr f:m.9:0 12 A. M., and from 210 8 P. M. 

Pa ients ui able to go ont will be visited at their dwellings, 
whenever ‘be r quest is made. 3 : 

Physician cun be oa plied with the brace at a liberal discount 
at whoie-. le f 

Also, the braces can be obtained of Dr. Thomas B. Clark, on 
Jeffersen Ave jini 


o. Be aBMwsleouwe 


Manufacturer of and Deal-r in 
SUPERIOR HATS: AND CAPS, 


N... 58, Woodward Avenye 
( Hetaoeen tie Prcsbytertan Church, ee Sijerson Arenus, 


Sign of Big Hat, Detroit. 
LSO, Dealer in Furs, Robes, Mufts, U mbre}- 
a Agus, Canucs, Gives, Searfz, Cravat:., SospendersBueckskin 
Gioves, &c,, very cheap for cash, 

Wonld re- poottully solieit the patrouage of Puriners aa orn. 
ers coming in a the city, pledging birawself te celias curap xe aity 
ther eet. blish em enst of New York. ; 

His steck of Hats and Caps are of his Own manutacture. and 
esrranted ihe beat, 
©» Orders for any style of Hater Cap promptiy etended © 





| 


STOV D 
Agriculitral Implements. 


TE snbscribe:s offer for sale, on reasonabjec 


terms, a gener ararserimen of Stoves. Tin, Copper, Shee: 
lron, and Hollow warebeet — ee: . 

ap assortinent of aerieuliarat implementa, including Peexshiy, 
Eagle, Wisconsin gad-Michivan Plows, Cativaiers, Crodies 
Scythes, Hoes, Rakes Shovels, Scrapers, forks, Clhuras (atmos 


phere) Wash Boards, &c., &e. ~ 
5.0. & W PENFIELD 


ENGRAVER, 
No. :51, Corner Jefferson Avenueand Bates Stree. 
Detroit, ( Third Story. J i 
APS, Visiting and Business Cards, Portraits, 
Bills of Fxchange, Wvod Cus, &e. 
—ALSuU— 
Door Plates, S Iver Wure, &c., elegantly engraved 
Detroit, danurry tst, }-50. 


NEW WHOLESALE BOOK-STORE! 
Feat undersigned, having located themselves 


permanently in ihe Cily of Detroit, beg leave to cx} the atten. 
tion of the people @this mtute, io ibeir No,, being 10. Jefferser 
Avenue, where is to be found a general as-ortmertof Boobs, 
petiuinivg to Agriculture, Horticl aure, &c., &c., und where sb 
scriptions are received for ail ‘Agricul.ural Papers’ publisned i: 


thie country. Ld 
—ALSO— 


a complete aseortment of School, Classical, Medien}, Law anc 
Miscellaneous books, ogether with a large a-sortnent 1 stations: 
and Paper Hungings,a:d Borders to watch, 
For sale Wholesale and Retuil, by 
F.P. MARKITAM & BRO, 


No. 120, Jefferson A veuue, Detron 
Detroit, Jan’y Ist, 1250, 


QMITH’S Patent Ventilating Smut Machine. 
WI 


Also, Moit’s Agricuitural Furnace, tor sate bv 
D L-a@ W. S. PENFIELD 





i 





Detrolt,Jai£ 3950.n. 
SOLDIERS AND VOLUNTEERS ! 
And the Widows, Fathers, Mothers, Brothers, 
and Sisters, of those who have died in the 

Army of the United States / 


All who en'isted for 5 years, or. during the war of 1#12, before 
2ith Dec., 1311, and never received the sume, vre eniilled to 1 
acresof land; af] evtisted after that time, for like period, to 3% 
acres of jand, Ali who served in Mexico, inejuding volunteers, 
entitled te 3 months’ extra pay and,i60 acres of lad, The lance 
and money Will be procured for tho-e ew'iled, by wri'ing tv G 
FP. LEWIS, Benker. &c., Detroit, Mich gan. Comunicatione 
from any part of the United States prouiptly sttended to. Write 
particularly the name of the Post, Oifice, County, und, tate to 
whieh the anewer is to be sent. 

have the names of those who were killed in the Mexicar 
war, and will farnish any iuformution to the relatives, free of 


e. 
& Letter smusi be Postage Paid. ch dplijant- 





charg’ 





TERMS..--The Micuicas Farmer is published month- 
ly, by Wanagy Isnam, at one dollar a year iv advance, 
after three months, $1,25; after six months, $1.50; after 
nine months, $1,75. No subscription taken for ess than 
one vear, vor discontinued till all arrearages are .paid.~ 
‘To clubs, five copies for fourrdollars,; twelve copies fir 
nine dollars, and any greater number at the same rate 
Advertisiug, for one folio, or one hundred words 
first insertion ofe dollar and filty cents—twelve dollars 
per annum. 
KF Office. neat. dvor to Markham’s Book Store, 0; 
posite Ma). Kearelay—entrence same as that of the Darl 





Advertiser 





